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Dinwiddie Governor ; George Washington ; His birth and 
family ; A Surveyor; Promoted to rank of Major; His | 
mission through the Wilderness ; Is made Lieut. Colonel; 
Commencement of hostilities between France and Eng- 
land; Washington surprizes a French party; M. de Ju- 
monville killed; Death of Col. Fry; His character; 
Washington besieged in Fort Necessity ; Capitulates ; 
Dinwiddie’s injudicious orders; Washington resigns ; 
Arrival of Braddock ; Washington joins him as aid-de- 
camp; Benjamin Franklin; Braddock’s expedition; Brad- 
dock’s defeat ; Washington’s bravery ; His account of the 
defeat ; Davies; Washington made Colonel of the Vir- 
ginia Regiment; Indian incursions; General consterna- 


tion; Patriotism of Davies; Progress of Presbyterian- 
ism. 


A new epoch dawns with the administra- 
tion of Robert Dinwiddie, who arrived in 
Virginia, as Lieutenant Governor, [1752.] In 
his time the name of George Washington be- 
gan to attract the public attention. The third 
son of Augustine Washington he was born 
[22nd Feb., 1732,] on the border of Pope’s 
Creek, about halfa mile from where it empties 
into the Potomac, in the county of Westmore- 
land—the eldest child of a second marriage. | 
His mother’s maiden name was Mary Ball. | 
Shortly after the birth of George, his father 


Vor. XIII—65 





removed to a seat opposite Fredericksburg, 
where he died [1743.] George was now ten 
years of age. He received a plain English 
education. The bent of his early genius 
was so strong towards entering the navy, 
that [1747,] when at the age of fifteen, a 
midshipman’s warrant was obtained for him. 
The affectionate opposition of his mother, 
prevented the execution of this scheme. 
[1743.] Lawrence, his eldest brother, mar- 
ried the daughter of the Honorable George 
William Fairfax, and this connection intro- 
duced George Washington to Lord Fairfax, 
who gave him an appointment as surveyor 
in the Northern Neck of Va.* He was now 
[1748] little more than sixteen years of age. 
After crossing the first range of the Alle- 
ghanies, the surveying party entered a wil- 
derness where they were exposed to the in- 
clemency of the season, and subjected to 
great fatigues. It was March, but snow still 
lingered on the mountains, and the streams 
were swollen into torrents. The survey- 
lands lay on the South Branch of the Poto- 
mac, about seventy miles above Harper’s 
Ferry. This mode of life was well-fitted to 
train young Washington for his future career. 
A knowledge of topography taught him how 


* Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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to choose a ground for encampment or for 
battle. Hardy exercise and exposure invig- 
orated a frame naturally athletic and fitted 
him to endure the fatigues of military life. 
He now became acquainted with the habits 
and temper of the Indians and the people of 
the frontier, and grew familiar with the wild 
country which was to be the scene of his 
early military operations. Promoted to the 
place of a public surveyor, he continued to 
engage in this pursuit for three years, except 
during the rigor of the winter months.* [1751.] 
At the age of nineteen, he was appointed 
one of the adjutants-general of Virginia, with 
the rank of major. In the Autumn of this 
year, he accompanied his brother Lawrence, 
then in declining health, to Barbadoes in the 
West Indies. He returned to Virginia and 
after lingering a short time, died. 

After the arrival of Governor Dinwiddie, 
the colony was divided into four military 
districts, and the Northern one was allotted 
to Major Washington. France was now un- 
dertaking to stretch a chain of posts from 
Canada to Louisiana, in order to secure a 
control over the boundless and magnificent 
regions West of the Alleghanies, which she 
claimed by a vague title of discovery. Eng- 
land claimed the same territories upon grounds 
equally slender,—a cession t made at the 
Treaty of Lancaster, 1744, from the Six Na- 
tions, or Iroquois, who by an uncertain tra- 
dition, pretended to have conquered those 
regions at some remote period. AA title bet- 
ter than either,—that of the tribes actually 
inhabiting the country, commanded no con- 
sideration from the contending powers. The 
French troops had now commenced estab- 
lishing posts in the territory on the Ohio, 
claimed by Virginia. Dinwiddie finding it 
necessary to demand a suspension of these 
encroachments, a trusty messenger was want- 
ed, and Major Washington cheerfully under- 
took the hazardous mission. Starting from 
Williamsburg [31st of October, 1753,] he 
reached Will’s Creek on the 14th of Novem- 
ber. Thence accompanied by an Indian, 
a French interpreter, Mr. Gist an expert 
woodsman, and four other attendants, he 
traversed a savage wilderness, over rugged 
mountains covered with snow and across 


* Sparks’ Life of Washington. 

+ 2 Writings of Washington, pp. 13-14, in note. The 
consideration of this cession was £400 paid by Virginia in 
money and goods. 


rapid swollen rivers. He reconnoitred the 
face of the country with a sagacious eye and 
selected the confluence of the Monongahela 
and Alleghany rivers, where they form the 
beautiful Ohio, as an eligible site for a fort. 
Fort DuQuesne was afterwards erected there 
bythe French. Provided with Indian guides, 
Major Washington ascended the Alleghany 
and delivered Dinwiddie’s letter to the French 
commander, Monsieur Le Gardeur de St. 
Pierre, a courteous knight of the order of 
St. Louis. Detained there some days, Wash- 
ington examined the fort and prepared a 
plan and description of it. It was situated 
ona branch of French Creek, about fifteen 
miles South of Lake Erie, and about seven 
hundred and fifty from Williamsburg. When 
he departed, his canoe was hospitably stock- 
ed with liquors and provisions. After a per- 
ilous voyage of six days, he reached Venan- 
go. Accoutred in an Indian dress, he now 
proceeded on foot, accompanied by Gist and 
an interpreter. After three days, the inter- 
preter taking charge of the exhausted horses, 
Major Washington, with a knapsack on his 
back, containing only his papers and food, 
and a gun in his hand, pursued his journey 
with no companion but Gist. Ata place of ill- 
omened name, Murdering Town, on the 
South East Fork of Beaver Creek, they met 
with an Indian who undertaking to guide 
them through the woods, shot at either the 
Major, or Gist, within a short distance, but 
without effect. Gist would have killed the 
savage on the spot, but was prevented by the 
prudence of Washington. Upon reaching 
the Alleghany river, they were compelled to 
sleep on the snow, with no covering save 
their blankets. The next day they employed 
in making a raft of logs, with the aid only of 
a hatchet. Just as the sun set behind the 
mountains, they launched it and undertook 
to cross. The river was covered with float- 
ing masses of ice; by which before they 
were half-way over, they were blocked up 
and near being sunk. Washington putting 
out his setting-pole to stop the raft, was 
thrown by the revulsion into the water, but 
recovered himself by laying hold of one of 
the logs of the raft. He and his companion 
forced to abandon it, betook themselves to 
an island near at hand, where they passed 
the night in wet clothes and without fire. 
|Gist’s hands and feet were frozen. In the 
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morning ¢ they santas the river on the ice, | native of laine, was educated at Oxford. 
and passed two or three days at a trading | Coming to Virginia, he was appointed pro- 
post near the spot where the battle of the, fessor of mathematics in the college of Wil- 
Monongahela was afterwards fought. Wash-| | liam and Mary, and was afterwards a mem- 
ington arrived at Williamsburg on the 16th! ber of the house of burgesses, and engaged 
of January, after an absence of eleven days, i in running a boundary line between Virginia 
anda journey of 1500 miles, one half through |and North Carolina to the Westward. In 
an untrodden wilderness. A journal w hich | concert with Peter Jefferson, father of Tho- 
he kept of his route, was published in the | mas, he made a map of Virginia, and he was 
colonial newspapers and in England. * For| a commissioner at the treaty of Logstown, 
this hazardous and painful journey he recei- ‘(June 1752.] He died universally lamented.* 
ved no compensation, save the bare amount) ‘Some friendly Indians having reported that the 


‘of his expenses. f ‘French and Indians were advancing as nu- 


St. Pierre’s reply being deemed unsatisfac- | merous as ‘wild pigeons in the woods,” 
tory, Dinwiddie despatched Capt. Trent with and the provisions of the detachment be- 
a small party to commence a fort at the fork | ing nearly exhausted, and the ground occu- 
of the Ohio. The assembly raised a regi-| ‘pied disadvantageous, a council of war, held 
ment of three hundred men. The command June 28th at Gist’s house, thirteen miles be- 
was given to Colonel Joshua Fry, and Wash-| yond the Great Meadows, advised a retreat, 
ington was made Lieut. Colonel. [ April, jand Colonel Washington fell back to the post 
1754.} He obtained leave to proceed with | at the Great Meadows, now styled Fort Ne- 
two companies to the Great Meadows. At | cessity. ¢ His force amounted to about four 
Will’s creek he learned that an ensign in|hundred men. A ditch was commenced 
command of Trent’s company had surren- ‘around the stockade. Forty or fifty Indian 
dered his fortlet to a large French force. t | families took shelter in the fort and among 
This first act of hostility Letaben France and ‘them Tanacharison, or the Half-king, and 
England, in North America, took place near| queen Aliquippa. They proved to be of more 
the site of Pittsburg. In the war that ensu- |trouble than advantage, being as spies and 
ed, England indeed triumphed cloriously, | scouts of some service; in the field useless. 
yet that triumph served only to bring on in| Before the completion of the ditch, M. de 
its train the revolt of the colonies and the dis- | Villiers appeared, [July 3rd, 1754,] before the 
memberment of the empire. fort with nine hundred men, and, at eleven 

Lt. Col. Washington ascertaining the cap-|0’clock in the forenoon, commenced an at- 
ture of the fort, (now called DuQuesne after | tack, by firing at the distance of six hundred 
the governor of Canada,) and that a detach-| paces. The assailants fought under cover of 
ment was then on its march towards his camp, |the trees and high grass on the side of rising 
determined to anticipate them. Guided by|ground near the fort. They were received 
friendly Indians, in a dark and rainy night} with intrepidity by the Americans. The rain 
he approached the French encampment. “At | fell heavily during the day, and the trenches 
day-break on the 28th of May, with forty of | were filled with water. The engagement 
his own men and a party of Indians, he sur-|lasted until eight o’clock in the evening, 
rounded the French. A skirmish ensued;|when the French commander having twice 
M. de Jumonville, the French commander, | Sounded a parley, it was accepted, and about 
and ten of his party, were killed and twenty- midnight, during a heavy rain, the fort was 
two made prisoners. Of Washington’s men, ‘surrendered. By the articles of capitulation 
one was killed and two or three wounded.| it was stipulated that Washington’s troops, 
While the regiment was on its march to join | retaining their arms (artillery excepted) and 
the detachment in advance, the command | | baggage, should march out of the fort on the 
devolved, [May 31st,] on W ashington, by | following morning, with drums beating and 
the death of Col. Joshua F ry. This ofheen, a| colors flying, and return home mamolacted. 

* 2 Sparks’ Writings of Washington, pp. 432-447. The articles of surrender according to the 


+ Ib. p. 92 French copy, implied an acknowledgment 
t Sparks? Life of Washington, p. 43. Marshall (Life of 
Washington, vol 1, p. 4,) says erroneously, that Washing- 
ton received this intelligence at the Great Meadows. See| * Sparks’ Writings of Washington, vol. 2, p. 27, in note. 


2 Writings of Washington, p. 6. t lb., p. 51, in note. 1 Marshall's Washington, p. 5. 
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on the part of Washington, that M. de Ju- 
monville had been assassinated. It was, 
however, alleged by Washington, that he had 
been misled by the inaccuracy of Vanbraam, 
the interpreter, a Dutchman.* It was so 
stormy at the time, that he could not give a 
written translation of the articles, and they 
could scarcely keep a candle lighted to read 
them by, so that it became necessary to rely 
upon the interpreter’s word. The officers 
present averred that the word ‘assassination’ 
was not mentioned and that the terms em- 
ployed were ‘the death of Jumonville.”’ Of 
the Virginia regiment, three hundred and five 
in number, twelve were killed and forty-three 
wounded. The loss of Capt. Mackay’s in- 
dependent company was not ascertained. 
The Indians were with difficulty restrained 
from plundering the baggage. All the hor- 
ses and cattle having been destroyed by 
the French, it became necessary to leave 
a large part of the baggage and to convey 
the remainder, with the wounded, on the 
backs of the soldiers. Thus they returned 
to Will’s Creek, whence Colonel Washing- 
ton proceeded to Williamsburg. The assem- 








bly voted him thanks and gave him three 
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posed but by means of an act of parliament, 
compelling the colonies to contribute to the 
common cause, independently of assem- 
blies.”” This scheme had been broached a 
long time before. During the winter, Din- 
widdie, under pretence of peremptory orders 
from England, dissolved the Virginia regi- 
ment into independent companies. The ef- 
fect of this upon Washington, would have 
been to reduce him to the grade of Captain, 
and to subject him to officers whom he had 
commanded. He therefore resigned and 
passed the winter at Mt. Vernon. He was_ 
now aged 22. In a letter to Col. William 
Fitzhugh, dated November 15th, 1754, he 


| said :—‘‘ if you think me capable of holding 


a commission, that has neither rank nor 
emolument annexed to it, you must enter- 
tain a very contemptible opinion of my weak- 
ness, and believe me to be more empty than 
the commission itself.” * 

[February 20th, 1755.] General Braddock 
arrived in Virginia with two British regiments, 
each consisting of five hundred men—the 
44th and 48th, commanded the one by Sir 
Peter Halket, the other by Colonel Dunbar. 
At Braddock’s invitation, Washington enter- 


hundred pistoles, to be distributed among his|ed his family as a volunteer, retaining his 
men. But a good deal of dissatisfaction was| former rank. The General’s head-quarters 
expressed at some of the articles of the ca- | were at first at Alexandria, +t and his troops 
pitulation when they were made public. t| were stationed in that place and in the neigh- 


The Virginia regiment, quartered at Win-|borhood, until they marched for Will’s Creek. 








chester, was re-inforced by some companies | 
from Maryland and North Carolina. Din- 
widdie injudiciously ordered this force to 
march at once again over the Alleghanies 
and expel the French from Fort Du Quesne, 
or build another near it. This little army, 
now under command of Col. Innes of North 
Carolina, did not exceed half the number of. 
the enemy, and was unprovided for a winter 
campaign. But the assembly making no ap- 
propriation for the expedition, it was aban- 
doned and the regiment dissolved into inde- 
pendent companies. Dinwiddie censured 
the assembly’s ‘ republican way of thinking,”’ 
and wrote to the ministry that “ the progress 
of the French would never be effectually op- 


* He and Capt. Stobo were retained by de Villiers as 
hostages. They were sent to Quebec, and thence to Eng- 
land, and appear not to have returned to Virginia. M. de 
Villiers was brother to de Jumonville. See 2 Washing 
ton’s Writings, pp. 460, 465, 468. 





+ 2 Writings of Washington, pp. 450-459. 


[April 13th.] The governors of Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, met General Braddock at Alexan- 
dria, to concert a plan of operations. Col. 
Washington was courteously received by the 
governors, especially by Shirley, with whose 
manners and character he was quite fascina- 
ted. Overtaking Braddock at Fredericktown, 
Maryland, Washington accompanied him to 
Winchester and thence to Fort Cumberland, 
on Will’s Creek. Early in May, Washington 
was made an aid-de-camp to the General. 
The army now consisted of the two regiments 
of British regulars, numbering 1,000, and as 
many provincials, including the fragments of 
two independent companies from New York, 
one of which was commanded by Captain 
Horatio Gates, afterwards a major-general in 
the Revolutionary War. There were also 
thirty sailors granted by admiral Keppel, who 


* 2. Writings of Washington, p. 67, in note. 
+ Then sometimes called Belhaven. 
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commanded the squadron that beonght-< over | ithe army at ee mouth of the Youghiogany 


the two regiments. 


conveyances. 


The army was detained | river and fifteen miles from Fort Du Quesne. 
by the difficulty of procuring provisions and|On the morning of the 9th of July, 


1755, 


The apathy of the colonial | Braddock’s troops, in the highest spirits, con- 


legislatures, and the bad faith of the con-/fident of entering the gates of Fort DuQuesne 
tractors, so irritated Braddock, that he indul-|  eehetieploanthy 3 in a few hours, crossed the Mo- 


ged in vehement denunciations against the, nongahela, 


colonies. 
tween him and Washington, 


These led to frequent disputes be- | ern margin of it. 


and advanced along the South- 
Washington in after life 


who however was heard to declare it the most beautiful 


found the General deaf to his arguments on | | spectacle that he had ever witnessed,—the 


that subject. 
horses for transportation, instead of wagons, 


The plan of employing pack- | brilliant uniform of the soldiers, arranged in 
‘columns and marching in exact order; 


the 


suggested by Washington, was, after some|sun gleaming on their burnished arms; the 


delay, in some measure adopted. 


Benjamin | Monongahela flowing tranquilly by on the 


Franklin, deputy postmaster general of the|one hand; on the other the primeval forest 
colonies, visited Braddock at this time for the | projecting its shadows in sombre magnifi- 


purpose (or as some allege under the pre-! cence.* 


text) of facilitating the transmission of a mail 
to and from the army. 


At one o’clock the army had cross- 


ed the river at a point ten miles from Fort 


Learning the Gene-| 


ral’s embarrassment, he undertook to procure | 
the requisite number of horses and wagons | 


from the Pennsylvania farmers and sent them | minated in hills. 


in a short time to Will’s Creek. * 


DuQuesne. From the river a level plain 
extended Northward nearly half a mile; 
thence the ground gradually ascending ter- 
The road from the fording- 


Thus | place to the Fort, led across this plain, up 


Franklin and Washington were unconscious-| this ascent and through an uneven country, 
ly co-operating with a British General in a covered with woods. t Beyond the plain, on 


movement destined in its consequences to both sides of the road, were ravines. 
The army with its| 


dismember the empire. 
baggage, extending four miles 
moved from Will's 


Three 


hundred men under Lieut. Colonel Gage, t 


in length, | made the advanced party and it was imme- 
Creek, [June 12th.] diately followed by another of two hundred. 


Within two days Washington was seized Next came Braddock with the artillery, the 


with a fever and obliged to travel in a cover- “main body and the baggage. 


ed wagon. 


Brigadier Gen- 


Braddock, however, continued | ‘eral Sir Peter Halket was second in com- 
to ennatt him, and he advised the general to. mand. 


No sooner had the army crossed the 


leave his heavy artillery and baggage with a| river, than a sharp firing was heard upon the 
rear division and press forward with expedi-| advanced parties, who were now ascending 


tion to Fort DuQuesne. 


In a council of the hill about a hundred yards beyond the 
war it was determined that Braddock should | termination of the plain. 


A heavy discharge 


advance with twelve hundred select men, and | of musquetry was poured in upon the front 


Col. Dunbar remain with a rear-guard of, 
‘and their position was only discovered by 


about six hundred. t The advance corps pro- 
ceeded only nineteen miles in four days. 


Washington was now compelled to stop (by | 


the general's order) his. physician declaring 
that his life would be jeoparded by a con- 


tinuance with the army, and Braddock pro-| 


mising that he should be brought up with the 
army, before it reached Fort DuQuesne. 
On the day before the battle of the Monon- 
gahela, Washington in a wagon rejoined 


* Gordon's History of Pennsylvania. It 
before Franklin recovered compensation for the farmers for 
this service. Shirley at length paid the amount, £20.000. 

t 2.Washington’s Writings, p. 82. A number of the 
men were disabled by sickness. 


was a longtime | 


and right flank; yet no enemy was visible, 


the smoke of their muskets. 
ineffective fire was returned. Braddock has- 
tened forward; but the van already over- 
whelmed with consternation by the savage 
war-whoop, fell back upon the main body, 
communicating a panic from which the 
troops could not be recovered. Braddock 
and his officers made every effort to rally 
them, in vain. In this confusion they remain- 
ed for three hours, huddled together, doing 


A random and 


* 2 Washington’s Writings, p. 468-470. 
t See plan of the ground in 2 Washington’s Writings, 
p. 90. 








t Subsequently commander of British troops at Boston. 
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the enemy little injury and shooting one |and Sones Major Scaled brigade Major Hal- 
another. ‘The Virginians* alone retained!ket, Captain Morris, &c., were wounded. 
their presence of mind and behaved withthe; There were ten Captains killed and five 
utmost bravery. They adopted the Iudian | wounded, fifteen lieutenants killed and twen- 
mode of combat and fought each man for|ty-two wounded. Out of eighty-six offi- 
himself from behind a tree. This was done | cers, twenty-six were killed and thirty-seven 
in spite of the orders of Braddock, who still) wounded. The whole number of killed was 
endeavored to form his men into platoons | estimated at three hundred, or more, and as 
and columns, as if they had been manceuvring | many wounded were brought off. The ag- 
in the plains of Flanders, or parading in| gregate of killed and wounded was 714. 
Hyde Park. The French and Indians, en-|The enemy’s force, variously estimated, did 
tirely concealed in deep ravines and behind not exceed 850 men, of whom 600, it was 
trees and high grass, kept up a deadly fire,| conjectured, were Indians. The number of 
singling out their objects. Colonel Wash- | the French loss, according to an imperfect 
ington, shortly after the commencement of | return was killed 33, including three officers, 
the engagement, was the only aid not w ound- | one of whom was Beaujeu, chief in command; 
ed. Although still feeble from the effects of wounded 34, including four officers. The 
his illness, on him now devolved the whole| French and Indians being covered by ra- 
duty of carrying the General’s orders, and he vines, the balls of the English passed harm- 
rode a conspicuous mark in every direction. | less over their heads. A charge with the bay- 
Two horses were killed under him ; four bul-| onet would have at once driven them from 
lets penetrated his coat. But he escaped un- | their lurking places and put them to flight, 
hurt, while every other officer on horseback | or at least dispersed them in the woods. 
was either killed or wounded. Dr. Craik| The remains of the defeated detachment 
afterwards said, ‘‘ I expected every moment) retreated to the rear division in precipitate 
to see him fall. His duty and situation exe disorder, leaving the road behind them strew- 
posed him to every danger. Nothing but, ed with trophies of the disaster. Shortly 
the superintending care of Providence could, ‘after, Col. Dunbar marched with the remain- 
have saved him from the fate of all around. ing regulars to Philadelphia. Col. Washing- 
him.” After an action of three hours, Brad-|ton returned home disappointed, mortified, 
dock, under whom three horses had been indignant at the conduct of the regular 
killed, received a mortal wound, ¢ and his| | troops. In a letter to Governor Dinwiddie, 
troops now fled in great disorder and could | giving an account of it, he said: ‘“ They were 
not be rallied until they had crossed the Mo-| struck with such an inconceivable panic 
nongahela. The wounded General, by the} that nothing but confusion and disobedience 
care of Colonel Stewart, of the Virginia| of orders prevailed among them. The ofli- 
troops, and his servant, was brought off from| cers in general behaved with incomparable 
the field at first on a small tumbril cart, then | ‘bravery, for which they greatly suffered, there 
on a horse, finally by the soldiers. He ex-| being upwards of sixty killed and wounded, 
pired on the fourth day after the defeat anda large proportion out of what we had. The 
was buried in the road, near Fort Necessity,| Virginia companies behaved like men and 
Washington reading the funeral service on| died like soldiers, for I believe out of three 
the occasion. More than half of the army | companies on the ground that day, scarcely 
were killed or wounded ; two-thirds of them | thirty men were left alive. Captain Peyrou- 
by their own bullets, according to Washing-|ny * and all his officers down to a corporal 
ton’s conjecture. Sir Peter Halket was killed, were killed. Captain Poulson had almost 
on the field. Secretary Shirley was shot|as hard a fate, for only one of his escaped. 
through the head. Colonels Burton, Gage| In short the dastardly behavior of the regu- 


lar troops (so called) exposed those who 
; BC j ) ° WV ? ife y . . . e 
y They were clothed in blue. Weems’ Life of Wash-| were inclined to do their duty, to almost cer- 
jngton. : s 4 : 
+ A provincial soldier, Tom Fausett, afterwards pro-| tain death, and at length in spite of every 
{essed, or confessed, that he had killed General Braddock. | effort to the contrary, they broke and ran as 


But Fausett was a balf-savage and habitually intemperate; sheep before hounds, leaving the artillery, 
his statement, therefore, does not appexr entitled to credit. - 


See Howe’s Hist. Coll. of Va., p. 97. 

















* A Frenchman, by birth. 
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ammunition, provisions, baggage, and in 
short every thing, a prey to the enemy, and 
when we endeavored to rally them, in hopes 
of regaining the ground and what we had 
left upon it, it was with as little success as if 
we had attempted to have stopped the wild 
bears of the mountains or the rivulets with 
our feet, for they would break by in spite of 
every effort to prevent it.” * Braddock was 
a man of bravery, but not of genius which 
knows how to bend to circumstances. Pas- 
sionate, headstrong, irritated, not without 
some just grounds, against the provinces, he 
rejected the proffer of Washington to lead 
the provincials, who were accustomed to 
border warfare, in advance. But he atoned 
for these errors by his death. + 

Washington retiredto Mount Vernon. His 
reputation was greatly elevated by his gallant- 
ry at the battle of the Monongahela. The el- 
oquent Davies in a note toa patriotic discourse 
delivered {August 17th, 1755,] before Capt. 
Overton’s company of Independent volun- 
teers, raised in Hanover county, said: ‘‘ As 


a remarkable instance of this, I may point|of eloquence from Davies. 


you, I have as little personal interest, as lit- 
tle to lose in this colony, as most of you. If 
I consulted either my safety or my temporal 
interest, I should soon remove with my fam- 
ily to Great Britain, or the Northern colo- 
nies, where I have had very inviting offers. 
Nature has not formed me for a military life, 
nor furnished me with any great degree of 
fortitude and courage; yet I must declare 
that after the most calm and impartial delib- 
eration, I am determined not to leave my 
country, while there is any prospect of de- 
fending it.” * 

Dejection and alarm vanished under his 
‘eloquence and at the conclusion every man 
seemed prepared to say: ‘ Let us march 
against the enemy!’ Captain Meredith’s 
company was now made up in a few min- 
utes. Davies retiring from the muster ground 
was followed by the whole regiment, who 
pressed around him, to catch every word 
that fell from his lips. He again addressed 
‘them until exhausted by speaking. It is 
probable that Patrick Henry caught the spark 
At the age of 





out to the public that heroic youth, Colonel| fourteen Henry accompanied his mother, to 


Washington, whom I cannot but hope Prov- 


idence has hitherto preserved in so signal a| ver and there can be 
manner for some important service to his|often heard him in after years. 


country.” } 


During the French and Indian wars, Da- 
vies often employed his eloquence in anima- 
ting the patriotism of the colony. 


sert the country. 
‘‘ Christians should be patriots. 


upon the appearance of danger? 


of defending it. 


* Washington's Writings, p. 87. 


+ Chalmers, true to bis unvarying prejudice against the 


colonies, justifies Braddock’s conduct. 


After 
Braddock’s defeat, such was the general con- 
sternation, that many seemed ready to de- 
On this occasion Davies 
delivered a discourse, in which he declared, 
What is that 
religion good for, that leaves men cowards 
And per- 
mit me to say, that I am particularly solici- 
tous, that you my brethren of the dissenters 
should act with honor and spirit in this junc- 
ture, as it becomes loyal subjects, lovers of 
your country and courageous Christians. 
That is a mean, sordid, cowardly soul, that 
would abandon his country and shift for his 
own little self, when there is any probability 
To give the greater weight 
to what I say, I may take the liberty to tell 


t Davies’ Sermons, (Ed. New York, 1828,) vol. 3, p. 38, 


hear Davies, at the Fork Church in Hano- 
no doubt but that he 


Henry al- 
ways remarked, that Mr. Davies was ‘the 
greatest orator he had ever heard.” {| Pres- 
byterianism steadily increased in Virginia 
under the auspices of Davies and his suc- 
cessors, particularly Graham, Smith, Wad- 
del t and Brown, and at the revolutionary 


social organization of the colony. $ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
1755—1763. 


Washington; Sufferings of the frontier; Fort Loudoun; 
Conference of Governors ; Dinwiddie succeeded by Blair ; 


Miscellaneous affairs ; Fauquier Governor; Forbes’ ex- 
’ { 


* Davies’ Sermons, vol. 3, p 169. 
feat of General Braddock going to Fort Du Quesne,) de- 
livered in Hanover, July 20th, 1755. 
Evan. and Lit. Mag., vol. 2. 

+ Memoir of Rev. James Waddel, by his grandson, Rev. 
Dr. James W. Alexaniler. 

t The original of the Blind Preacher of Wirt’s British 
Spy. 


Memoir of Davies. 

















Mag., vol. 2, edited by Rev. Dr. John Rice. 





era it had become an important element of 


Serwon (on the de- 






§ Memoir of Samuel Davies, and in Evan. and Lit. 
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If an 
A well was sunk chiefly through a bed 
of limestone. The batteries mounted twenty- 


pedition against Fort DuQuesne; Washington member | doun street, covering an area of about ha 
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of Asacralily ; His Marriaze; ** The Parson’s cause ;” acre. 
Patrick Henry. 
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[April 1755.] The frontier suffered another 
savage irruption. Washington beheld with 
emotion calamities which he could not avert. 
He was at every step thwarted in his exer- 
tions by a general perverseness and insubor- 


four guns. Vestiges of this work still remain. 
Fort Cumberland was also built |1755] in the 
‘fork between Will’s Creek and the North 
'Branch of the Potomac, on the Maryland 
‘side, about fifty-five miles north-west of Win- 


A town has since arisen on the 
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dination, aggravated by the hardships of the | chester. rr 
service and the want of system. At length, spot.* [August 1715.] The Assembly of V 8 
by persevering solicitations, he prevailed on gina offered a reward of £10 for the scalp of 
the assembly to adopt more energetic mili- | every male Indian above twelve years of age. 
tary regulations. The discipline then intro-| It is remarkable, that as late as the year 1756 
duced was what, at the present day, would be | the Blue Ridge of mountams was the boun- 
reckoned extremelyrigorous. Severe floging | dary of Virginia and great difficulty wee 
was in ordinary use. The penalty for fighting | found in completing a single regiment to 
was five hundred lashes, for drunkenness one Protect the inhabitants of the border piragcd 
haudred. A Capt. Dagworthy, at Fort Cum-|tty from the cruel irruptions of the Indians. 
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berland, commissioned by Governor Sharpe 
of Maryland, refusing to obey Washington’s 
orders, the dispute was referred to General 
Shirley, commander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
armies in America, who was then at Boston. 
Colonel Washington, accompanied by his aid- 
de-camp Colonel George Mercer, left Alex- 
andria, [February 4th, 1756,] and on his route 
passed through Philadelphia, New York, 
New London, Newport and Providence. He 
visited the Governors of Pennsylvania and 
New York and spent several days in each of 
the principal cities. He was well received 
by General Shirley, with whom he continued 
ten days, mixing with the society of Boston, 
attending the sessions of the levislature, and 
visiting Castle William. During the tour he 
everywhere was looked upon with interest as 
the hero of Monongahela. Gen. Shirley de- 
cided the contested point in his favor, and he 
returned to Virginia after an absence of seven 
weeks. The Virginia regiment was now aug- 
mented to fifteen hundred men. Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the attorney general, raised a volunteer 
company of one hundred gentlemen, who, 
however, proved quite unfit forthe frontier ser- 
vice. The distress of the border country in- 
creased. Winchester was almost the only set- 
tlement west of the Blue Ridge, on the north- 
ern frontier, that was not deserted. About 
the end of April a party of French and In- 
dians returned to Fort DuQuesne, laden with 
plunder, prisoners and scalps. 
doun was now commenced at Winchester 
under the superintendence of Washington. 
It stood at the northern extremity of Lou- 


Yet at this time the population of the colony 
| was estimated at 293,000 of whom 173,000 
‘were white and 120,000 black, and the mili- 
tia were computed at 35,000 men fit to bear 
arms. A long interval of peaceful pros- 
|perity had enervated the planters of lowland 
Virginia; luxury had introduced effeminate 
manners and dissolute habits. ‘To eat and 
drink, delicately and freely; to feast, and 
dance, and riot; to pamper cocks and horses ; 
to observe the anxious, important, interesting, 
-event—which of two horses can run fastest; 
or which of two cocks can flutter and spur 
most dexterously; these are the grand af- 
fairs that almost engross the attention of 
some of our great men. And little low-lived 
sinners imitate them to the utmost of their 
power. The low-born sinner can leave a 
needy family to starve at home and add one 
to the rabble at a horse-race or a cock-fight. 
He can get drunk and turn himself into a 
beast with the lowest as well as his betters 
with more delicate liquors.’’ { Burk, the his- 
torian of Virginia, who was far from being a 
rigid censor, noticing the manners of the 
Virginians during the half century preceding 
the revolution, says: ‘The character of the 
people for hospitality and expense was now 
decided and the wealth of the land-proprie- 


* Kercheval’s History of the Valley, pp. 90-91. 





“+2 Sparks’ Writings of Washington, p. 154 in note. 


| Dinwiddie wrote to Fox, (father of Charles James,) one of 


Fort Lou-| 


the Secretaries of State. “We dare not venture to part 
with any of our white men any distance as we must have 
a watchful eye over our negro slaves who are upwards of 
j}oue bundred thousand.” 


t Davies’ Sermons, vol. 3, p. 100. 
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tors, particularly on the banks of the rivers,| however, determined to direct his main ef- 
enabled them to indulge their passions even forts against Canada and to leave only twelve 
to profusion and excess. Drinking parties, hundred men in the Middle and Southern 
were then fashionable in which the strong-| provinces. Instead of receiving aid, Vir- 
est head or stomach gained the victory.| ginia was required to send four hundred men 
The moments that could be spared from the to South Carolina. The Virginia regiment 
bottle were devoted to cards. Cock-fight- | was now reduced to a thousand men. Col. 
ing was also fashionable.” * | Washington, however, insisted that a favor- 

Governor Dinwiddie’s zeal in military af-) able conjuncture was now presented for 
fairs outstripped his knowledge, and Wash- capturing Fort DuQuesne, since the French 
ington was distracted by inconsistent, ill- attacked in Canada would be unable to re- 
judged and impracticable orders and harass- | inforce that post. But his advice, although 
ed by petulant complaints. It was indeed approved by Dinwiddie, was unheeded. The 
believed that if he could have withstood the campaign of the North proved inglorious ; 
strong interest arrayed in favor of Washing- that of the South ineffectual. Washington 
ton, the Governor would have rather given | was confined by ill health at Mount Vernon 
the command to Col. Innes, although far | for several months. [January, 1758.] Rob- 
less competent and an inhabitant of another ert Dinwiddie, after an administration of five 
colony, North Carolina. Dinwiddie’s parti- years, ceasing to be Governor, sailed for 
ality to Innes was attributed to national pre-| England, not much regretted by the Virgin- 
judice, for they were both natives of Scot- ians. A scholar, wit, and amiable compan- 
land. + The entire tenor of this Governor’s|ion, in private life he commanded esteem. 
correspondence with Washington, was un-| He was, however, unequal to the trying po- 
gracious, peremptory, querulous, and it was sition in which he found himself at the head 
not seldom openly offensive. Such treatment of affairs in Virginia. In pecuniary matters 
from a British governor, together with the his integrity was not unsuspected. With 
invidious distinctions drawn between colo- the temper so often displayed by the govern- 
nial and British officers, naturally tended to ors of the ancient Dominion, nor the less by 
abate Washington’s loyalty and to fit him for him because he was a parvenu, he was ser- 
the great part that he was destined to per vile to those above him, to those below haugh- 
form in the war of independence. ty and overbearing. His place was filled for 

Lord Loudoun, the newly appointed gov- a short time by John Blair, president of the 
ernor of Virginia and commander-in-chief, council. * Samuel Davies, by invitation, 
in the colonies, now arrived in Americat) preached to the militia of Hanover county 
and called a conference of Governors and in Virginia, at a general muster, {May 8th, 
military officers to meet him at Philadelphia. | 1758,| with a view to raise a company for 
Washington by the ungracious and reluc-| Capt. Samuel Meredith. In this discourse 
tant leave of Dinwiddie attended this ob | Savies said, ‘‘ Need I inform you what bar- 
ference. He had previously transmitted to) barities and depredations a mongrel race of 
the feeble and incompetent Loudoun an Indian savages and French papists have per- 
elaborate statement of the posture of af-|petrated upon our frontiers? How many 
fairs in Virginia, § exhibiting the insufficien-| deserted or demolished houses and planta- 
cy of the militia and the necessity of an | tions ? How wide an extent of country 
offensive system of operations. Loudoun,| abandoned? How many poor families obli- 
ged to fly in consternation and leave their all 
| behind them? What breaches and separa- 


* Burk’s Hist. of Va., vol. 3, p. 402. On the same page tions between the nearest relations? What 
- ; "A7 « a} “ocks ; , i | . 
he says: “I find in 1747 a main of cocks advertised to be | painful ruptures of heart from heart? What 
fought between Gloucester and James river. The cocks | 





on one side were called Bacon’s Thunderbolts after the cel- 
ebrated rebel of 1676.” 

t Sparks’ Writings of Washington, vol. 2, p. 262, in 
note. 

t Marshall, (Life of Washington, vol. 1, p. 17,) says that 
Loudoun came to Virginia. Sparks, (Life of Washington, 
p-, 88.) says that he did not. 

§ Sparks’ Writings of Washingten, vol. 2, pp. 217-230. 


Vout. XITI—66 


‘shocking dispersions of those once united 
by the strongest and most endearing ties? 
Some lie dead, mangled with savage wounds, 
consumed to ashes with outrageous flames, 





* 2Sparks’ Writings of Washington, pp. 270-271, in 
note. 
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or torn and devoured by the beasts of the; Francis Fauquier, appointed governor, now 
wilderness, while their bones lie whitening in |reached Virginia. [June 24th 1758,] the 
the sun and serve as tragical memorials of the | Virginia troops left Winchester and early 
fatal spot where they fell. Others have been|in July halted at fort Cumberland.* At 
dragyed away captives and made the slaves|Colonel Washington’s suggestion, the light 
of imperious and cruel savages: others have |Indian dress, hunting shirt and blanket, was 
made their escape and live to lament their | adopted by the army. Contrary to his ad- 
butchered or captivated friends and relations. | vice, Forbes instead of marching immediately 
In short, our frontiers have been drenched | upon the Ohio by Braddock’s road, under- 
with the blood of our fellow-subjects through | took to construct another from Raystown in 
the length of a thousand miles; and new| Pennsylvania. The General, it was suppo- 
wounds are still opening. We in these in-|sed, was influenced by the Pennsylvanians 
land parts of the country, are as yet unmo-|to open for them a more direct avenue of 
lested through the unmerited mercy of Heav- | intercourse with the West.* The new road 
en. But let us only glance a thought to the caused great delay. Major Grant had been 
Western extremities of our body politic, and|detached from the advanced post at the 
what melancholy scenes open to our view! | Loyal Hanna, with eight hundred men to re- 
Now perhaps while I am speaking, now |connoitre the country about Fort DuQuesne. 
while you are secure and unmolested, our| An action occurred ; the detachment was de- 
fellow-subjects there may be feeling the ca-|feated; Grant and Major Lewis were made 
lamities I am describing. Now perhaps the| prisoners. Of the eight Virginia officers pres- 
savage shouts and whoops of Indians and | ent five were slain, a sixth wounded, and 
the screams and groans of some butchered|a seventh captured. Captain Bullet and 
family may be mingling their horrors and fifty Virginians defended the baggage with 


ao Ss 





circulating their tremendous echoes through | 


the wilderness of rocks and mountains.” * 

The earl of Loudoun had been commis- 
sioned to fill Dinwiddie’s place, but his mili- 
tary avocations prevented him from entering 
on the duties of the gubernatorial office. 
The elder Pitt, now minister, had resolved 
on a vigorous prosecution of the war in 
America. The department of the Middle 
and Southern colonies was entrusted to Gen- 
eral Forbes and he was ordered to under- 
take an expedition against Fort DuQuesne. 
Washington rejoined the army. Forbes hav- 
ing deferred the campaign too late, the 
French and Indians renewed their merciless 
warfare. In the county of Augusta sixty 
persons were murdered. The Virginia troops 
were augmented to two thousand men, di- 
vided into two regiments,—one under Wash- 
ington, who was still commander-in-chief; 


the other the new regiment under Col. Wm. 
Byrd. t 


* Davies’ Sermons, vol. 3, p. 68. Does not this closing 
sentence resemble somewhat the following from Fisher 
Ames’ speech on the Western posts? “1 can fancy that 
I listen to the yells of savage vengeance and the shrieks of 
torture. Already they seem to sigh in the Western wind, 
already they mingle with every echo from the mountains.” 

t Of Westover, onthe James river. The total strength of 
Col. Byrd's regiment at Fort Cumberland Augt. 3d, 1758, 
was 859. The officers were Lieut. Col. George Mercer, 
Major Wm. Peachy, Captains S. Munford, Thomas Cocke, 


great resolution and contributed to save the 
‘remnant of the detachment. He was the 
‘only officer who escaped unhurt. Of one 
hundred and sixty-two Virginiars, sixty-two 
were killed and two wounded. Grant’s 
‘total loss was two hundred and seventy-three 
killed and forty-two wounded. When the 
/main army was set in motion, Col. Wash- 
‘ington requested to be put in advance. 
Forbes profiting by the fatal error of Brad- 
dock, complied with this request. Wash- 
ington was called to head-quarters, attended 
the councils of war and at the General’s de- 
sire drew up a line of march and order of 
battle. } The main body left Raystown, [Sth 


Hancock Eustace, John Field, John Posey, Thomas 
Fleming, John Roote and Samuel Meredith. Bland pa- 
pers, vol. 1, p. 150. 

* See in Bland papers, vol. 1, pp. 9-10, Robert Mun- 
ford’s letter dated at the Camp near Fort Cumberland, July 
6th, 1758. This Robert Munford was father of the trans- 
lator of Homer, and grandfather to George W. Munford, 
Esq., Clerk of the Assembly of Virginia. 

+ Bland Papers, vol, 1, p. 13. 

} These may be seen in Sparks’ Writings of Washing- 
ton, vol 2, pp. 313, 315. Forbes’ army consisted of 1,200 
Highlanders, 350 Royal Americans, 2,700 provincials from 
Pennsy|vania, : 600 from Virginia, two or three hundred from 
Maryland, and 2 companies from North Carolina, making in 
all, including the wagoners, between six and seven thou- 
sand men Sparks’ Writings of Washington, vol. 2, p. 





289 in note. This army was five months in reaching the 


Ohio and found atiength no enemy. 
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of October, 1758, | and reached the camp at| with such warmth of coloring and strength 
Loyal Hannaearly in November. The troops | of expression, as entirely confounded the 
were worn out with fatigue and exposure;|/younghero. He rose to express his acknow- 
winter had set in and more than fifty miles |ledgments for the honor, but such was his 
of rugged country yet intervened between trepidation and confusion, that he could not 
them and Fort DuQuesne. A council of give distinct utterance to a single syllable. 
war declared it unadvisable to proceed fur-|He blushed, stammered and trembled for a 
ther in thatcampaign. Just at this conjunc- ‘second, when the speaker relieved him by a 
ture, however, three prisoners were brought | stroke of address, that would have done honor 
in, and they gave such areport of the feeble to Louis XIV. in his proudest and happiest 
state of the garrison at the Fort, that it was|moment, ‘Sit down, Mr. Washington, your 
determined to push forward atonce. Wash-, modesty equals your valor, and that surpasses 
ington with his provincials opened the way. the power of any language that [ possess.’ ’’* 
The French reduced to five hundred men Washington retired to Mount Vernon, con- 
and deserted by the Indians, set fire to the | _tinuing however to be a member of the house 
Fort and retired down the Ohio. Forbes! of burgesses for many years. 
took possession of the post on the next day,| [1763.] There occurred in Virginia a re- 
{25th of November, 1758.] The works were | smarkable suit at law, known as “the Parson’s 
repaired and it was now named Fort Pitt. ‘cause,” and in it the genius of Patrick Henry 
An important city called after the same illus-| first shone forth. The emoluments of the 
trious statesman has been reared near the | clergy of the established church in Virginia 
spot. Forbes, whose health had been de-|for a long time had consisted of 16,000 
clining during the campaign, died shortly af- pounds of tobacco, contributed by each par- 
terwards at Philadelphia. He was a native ish. In 1755, the tobacco crop failing, in 
of Scotland and educated as a physician; an | consequence of a drought and the exigen- 
estimable and brave man of fine military | cies of the colony being greatly augmented 
talents. iby the French war, the assembly passed an 
Washington after furnishing two hundred act to endure for ten months, authorizing all 
men from his regiment, as a garrison for Fort | | debts due in tobacco to be paid either in kind 
Pitt, then considered as within the jurisdic- | in money, at the rate of sixteen shillings 
tion of Virginia, marched back to Winches- and eight pence for every hundred pounds of 
ter. Thence he proceeded to Williamsburg | tobacco.t The law was universal in its ap- 
to take his seat in the assembly, having been | 
elected by the county of Frederick. He re-| * Wins Life of Patrick Henry. 


signed his military commission in December, 
having been engaged in service for more than | 


and domestic affairs required his attention. | 
[6th of January, 1759,] he was married to 
Martha, widow of John Parke Custis and 
daughter of John Dandridge. In her were 
united wealth, beauty and an amiable tem- 


per. During this. session of the assembly, | 


an incident occurred, which has been thus 
described by Wirt: ‘“‘ By a vote of the house, 
the speaker, Mr. John Robinson, was direc- 
ted to return their thanks to Colonel Wash- 
ington, on behalf of the colony, for the dis- 


tinguished military services which he had. 


rendered to his country. As soon as Col 
Washington took his seat, Mr. Robinson, in 
obedience to this order and following the im- 


pulse of his own generous and grateful heart, | 


’ | hence the act was styled by the clergy “the Two Penny 


| Ac t.”’ As the price of tobacco now rose to six pence per 
five years. His ‘health had been impaired | 


+ This was equivalent to two pence per pound, and 


pound, the reduction amounted to sixty-six and two-thirds 
| per cent. Attwo pence, the salary of the clergy was about 
| £133; at six pence, about £400. Yet the act must have 
operated in relief of the indebted clergy, equally with other 
| debtors. 
| The preceding part of this note was written some years 
'ago. While preparing the MS. of this sheet for the press, 
I have received a copy of Col. Richard Bland’s ** Letter to 
ithe Clergy of Virginia.” For the use of this rare pamph- 
let, | am indebted to Dr. Thomas P Atkinson, a descend- 
‘aut of the author of it. It is dated March 20, 1760, at Jor- 
dans, in Prince George, of which county Col. Bland was 
ithen a Burgess. The following is extracted from p. 17 of 
the Letter to the Clergy ;—** They [the Legislature] did 
not attempt or even entertain a thought of abridging the 
maintenance of the clergy ; ut allowed them a price for their 


' salaries equal to Crop Tobacco at 18 shillings the hundred, 
| 


*/ which made their salaries that year £144; a sum, | will 


pronounce, larger than the clergy in general had received in 
any one year from the first regulation of their salaries by a 
| Law, and which (one would be willing to think) they above 
|all men ought to have been contented with in a year of 


discharged the duty with great dignity, but! such general distress.” 
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plication,—embracing private debts, public It did however fall short and the price rose 
county and parish levies and fees of all civil extremely high. 
officers. 














A warm controversy now 
Its effect upon the clergy was to. | ensued between the planters and the clergy. 
reduce their salary to a moderate amount in| ‘Rev. John Camm, Rector of York Hampton 
money—far less than the sixteen thousand | ‘Parish and Commissary, assailed the ‘‘ Two- 
pounds of tobacco, which they were entitled | | Penny Act” in a pamphlet of that title, which 
to, were then worth, yet still as much as they | was replied to severally by Col. Richard Bland 
had usually received. The act did not con-|and Col. Landon Carter. An acrimonious 
tain the usual clause by which acts were sus | controversy took place in the Virginia Ga- 
pended until they should receive the royal | zette. The cause of the clergy became at 
assent, since it might require the entire ten length so unpopular that a printer could not 
months, the term of its operation, to learnthe be found in Virginia willing to publish 
determination of the crown. No resistance |Camm’s rejoinder to Bland and Carter, styled 
was Offered by the clergy to this act. How- | ‘The Colonels dismounted,’ and he was 
ever in this year the greater number of them | obliged to resort to Maryland for that pur- 
petitioned the house of burgesses to grant! pose. The Colonels retorted and this angry 
them a more liberal provision for their main- | dispute threw the colony into great excite- 
tenance. Their petition set forth—‘‘That/ment. At last the clergy appealed to the 
the salary appointed by law for the clergy, is| king in council. 





| 


so scanty, that it is with difficulty they sup- 


port themselves and families, and can by no} 


means make any provision for their widows 
and children, who are generally left to the 
charity of their friends; that the small en- 
couragement given to clergymen, is a reason 
why so few come into this colony from the 
two universities; and that so many who are 
a disgrace to the ministry find opportunities 
to fill the parishes ; that the raising the salary 
would prove of great service to the colony, 
as a decent subsistence would be a great en- 
couragement to the youth to take orders; for 
want of which, few gentlemen have hitherto 
thought it worth their while to bring up their 
children in the study of divinity; that they 
generally spent many years of their lives at 
great expense in study, when their patrimony 
is pretty well exhausted ; and when in Holy 
Orders, they cannot follow any secular em- 
ployment for the advancement of their for- 
tunes and may on that account expect a 
more liberal provision.” * 

Another relief act (similar to that of 1755) 
fixing the value of tobacco at eighteen shil- 
lings a hundred, was passed, [1758,] ¢ upon 
a mere anticipation of another scanty crop.} 


* Col. Bland’s letter to the Clergy, p. 6. 

+ Col. Bland in letter to the Clergy, dates this act in 
1757. It was passed in 1758. See 7 Hening, p. 240. 

t Hening, vol. 6, p. 568, vol. 7, p. 240. Hawks, p. 118, 
says, “ On the contested point, [to wit, the validity of the 
act,] it will probably at this day be conceded, that the Cler- 
gy were in the right.” Burk, vol. 3, p. 302, attributes the 


rise in the price of tobacco, “to the arta of an extravagant | i 


speculator of the name of Dickenson.” No authority is 








By an act of assembly, passed in 1662, a 
salary of £80 was settled upon every minis- 
ter, ‘‘ to be paid in the valuable commodities 
of the country, if in tobacco, at 12 shillings 
the hundred, if in corn, at ten shillings the 
barrel.”’ [1696.] The salary of the clergy 
was fixed at 16,000lbs. of tobacco, worth at 
that time about £80. This continued to be 
the amount of their stipends, until 1731, 
when the value of tobacco being raised, they 
increased to about £100, or £120. This was 
exclusive of their glebes and other perqui- 
sites. In Virginia, besides the salaries of the 
clergy, the people had to bear parochial, 
county and public levies, and fees of clerks, 
sheriffs, surveyors and other officers, all which 
were payable in tobacco. The consequence 
of this state of things was, that a failure in 
that crop involved the people in general dis- 
tress. Were they to be exposed to cruel im- 
positions and exactions, to have their estates 
seized and sacrificed, ‘‘ for not complying 
with laws which Providence had made it im- 


possible to comply with? Common sense, as 


well as common humanity, will tell you that 
they are not and that it is impossible any in- 
struction to a governor can be construed so 
contrary to the first principles of justice and 
equity, as to prevent his assent to a law, for 
relieving a colony, in a case of such general 


referred to and the acts themselves expressly attribute the 
scarcity in 1755, to “ drought,” in 1757, to ‘* unseasonable- 
ness of the weather.” See-also Everctt’s Life of Henry, 
in Sparks’ American Biography, (2nd series,) vol. 1, pp. 
230-234. 
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distress and calamity.’’ * The Bishop of Lon- | 
don in his letter to the lords of trade and 
plantations, denounced the act of 1758 as 
binding the king’s hands and manifestly ten- 
ding to draw the people of the plantations 
from their allegiance to the king. But it was 
replied, if the Virginians could ever enter- 
tain the thought of withdrawing from their 
dependency on England, nothing could be 
more apt to bring about such a result, than 
the denying them the right to protect them- 
selves from distress and calamity, in so trying 
an emergency. In the year when this relief 
act was passed, many thousands of the colo- 
nists did not make one pound of tobacco, 
and if all the tobacco raised in the colo- 
ny had been divided among the tithables, 
“they would not have had 200 lbs. a Man, 
to pay the Taxes for the support of the 
War, their Levies and other public Dues, 
and to provide a scanty subsistence for 
themselves and Families ;’’ + and ‘the Gen- 
eral-Assembly were obliged to issue Mo- 
ney from the publick Funds, to keep the 
people from Starving.” The Act had been 
denounced as treasonable; but were the Le- 
gislature to sit with folded arms, silent and 
inactive amid the miseries of the people? 
“This would have been Treason indeed— 
Treason against the State—against the clem- 
ency of the Royal Majesty: Many land- 
lords and civil officers were members of the 
Assembly in 1758, their rents and fees were 
payable in tobacco, nevertheless they cheer- 
fully promoted the enactment of an Act by 
which they were to suffer great losses. The 
royal prerogative in the hands of a benign 
sovereign, could only be exerted for “the 
Good of his People and not for their De- 
struction.’’ ‘‘ When, therefore, the Governor 
and Council, (to whom this Power is in Part 
delegated,) find from the Uncertainty and 
Variableness of human Affairs, that any Ac- 
cident happens which general Instructions 
can by no Means provide for; or which by a 
rigid construction of them, would destroy a 
People so far distant from the Royal Pres- 
ence, before they can apply to the Throne 
for Relief, it is their Duty as good Magis- 





trates, to exercise this power as the Exigen- 


cy of the State requires; and though they 
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should deviate from the Strict Letter of an 
Instruction, or perhaps in a Small Degree 
from the fixed Rule of the Constitution, yet 
such a Deviation cannot possibly be Treason 
when it is intended to produce the most salu- 
tary End the Preservation of the People.” The 
safety of the People is the supreme law.* An 
English clergyman named Burnaby passed 
some months in Virginia about the time of 
this dispute, travelling through the colony 
and conversing freely with all ranks of peo- 
ple. He expresses himself on the subject in 
the following manner: “ Upon the whole, 
however, as on the one hand I disapprove of 
the proceedings of the assembly in this affair ; 
so on the other I cannot approve of the steps 
which were taken by the clergy; that vio- 
lence of temper, that disrespectful behavior 
towards the governor, that unworthy treat- 
ment of their commissary, and to mention 
nothing else, that confusion of proceeding 
in the convention of which some, though 
not the majority, as has been invidiously rep- 
resented, were guilty ;—these things were 
surely unbecoming the sacred character they 
are invested with and the moderation of those 
persons who ought in all things to imitate 
the conduct of their divine master. If in- 
stead of flying out in invectives against the 
legislature ; of accusing the governor of hav- 
ing given up the cause of religion by pass- 
ing the bill; when in fact had he rejected 
it, he would never have been able to have 
got any supplies during the course of the 
war, though ever so much wanted; if in- 
stead of charging the commissary, { Robin- 
son, | with want of zeal, for having exhorted 
them to moderate measures, they had fol- 
lowed the prudent counsels of that excellent 
man and had acted with more temper and 
moderation, they might, I am persuaded, in a 
very short time, have obtained any redress 
they could reasonably have desired. The 
people in general were extremely well af- 
fected towards the clergy.”’ 

George III., in Council, denounced “ the 
Two Penny act” as an usurpation and de- 
clared it null and void. The clergy now in- 
stituted suits in the several county courts, to 
retrieve the losses which they had suffered 
by the rescinded act. The county of Hano- 
ver was selected as the scene of the first 





* Bland's Letters to the Clergy, pp. 14-16. 
t Ibid p. 17. 


* [bid, p- 18. 
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trial; for as all the causes stood on the same 
foot, a decision of one would determine all. 
This was brought by Rev. James Maury. 
[November, 1763,] the Court decided the 
points of law in favor of the clergyman, thus 
declaring that the Act in question had been 
annulled by the crown. Maury’s success 
before a jury seemed now inevitable, since 
there could be no dispute relative to the facts 
of the case. 


vocate cried out, ‘‘ He has spoken treason 
But the court was not of that opinion and 
Henry proceeded in his bold philippic. Amid 
the storm of his invective, the disappointed 
and indignant clergy, feeling that the day 
was lost, retired from the bench. Young 
Henry’s father sate bedewed with tears of 
‘fond surprise. The jury quickly returned a 
verdict of one penny damages; the court 
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Mr. John Lewis, who had de-| carried away by the torrent of popular en- 
fended the popular side, now retired from|thusiasm, refused to grant a new trial; ac- 
the cause as essentially settled and as being | clamations resounded within the Court House 
now merely a question of damages. The!and without, and in spite of cries of “ or- 
defendants, however, as a dernier resort, em- der,” Patrick Henry was unwillingly lifted 
ployed Patrick Henry, Jr., to appear as their up and borne in triumph on the shoulders of 
advocate at the next hearing. It was the | his excited admirers. He was now the man 
first case in which he was employed. The |of the people. * In after years, aged men, 
suit came to trial again, [December, Ist,!who had been present at the trial of “the 
1763,] before the county court. On an oc-| Parsons’ cause,’ reckoned it the highest 
casion of such universal interest, an extraor- | compliment that they could bestow upon a 
dinary concourse of people assembled at! speaker, to say of him, “he is almost equal 
Hanover Court House *—not only from that to Patrick when he plead against the Par- 
but also from the neighboring counties. The | sons.” 
Court House and yard were thronged ; twen-| The decision of the Parsons’ cause was 
ty clergyman sate on the bench to witness a rather equitable than legal, rather just than 
contest in which they had so much at stake. | strictly constitutional. The Act of 1758, 
The presiding magistrate was no other than though it may well have been held valid at 
the father of young Henry. The case stood first as grounded on necessity and the law 
upon a writ of enquiry of damages and was of nature, yet had been subsequently an- 
opened for the plaintiff, by Peter Lyons. | nulled by the king in Council, and the clergy 
When Patrick Henry rose to reply, his com-| could only be defeated in their claim by a 
mencement was awkward, unpromising, em- | sort of revolutionary recurrence to funda- 
barrassed. In a few moments, however, he | mental principles, by an abnegation of the 
began to warm with his subject, and catch-/| regal authority and an exertion of popular 
ing inspiration from the surrounding scene, | sovereignty. Henry’s speech in the Parsons’ 
his attitude grew more erect, his gesture|cause and the decision of it, were indeed 
bolder, his eye kindled with the radiance of the commencement of the Revolution in 
genius, his voice ceased to falter and the| Virginia. Hanover was the starting point. 
witchery of its music “made the blood run| Patrick Henry, the second of nine chil- 
cold and the hair stand on end.’’ The peo- dren, was born [May 29th, 1736,] at Stud- 
ple, as if charmed by some enchanter’s in- ley, t in Hanover county, Virginia. 
fluence, hung with rapture upon his accents; 
in every part of the house, on every bench, ; 
in every window, they stooped forward from se +r te Po! ee: Bibs a Feag A save ben: 
t . | rowed freely in this passage and in others. Notwithstand- 
their stands in breathless silence, astonished, | ing the faults of an hyperbolieal and exuberant style, there 
delighted, rivetted upon the youthful orator, 
whose eloquence blended the beauty of the| tts ort, ofgviat whieh * on ul a wing 
rainbow with the terror of the cataract. | a sketch of Henry's speech, which is still preserved, and 
When he declared that “a king who annull- 
ed and disallowed laws of a salutary nature 
instead of being the father degenerated into 
the tyrant of his people,” the opposing ad- 


His pa- 





is acharmw in this biography, which stamps it as one of 


will, it is said, be shortly published. 

+ The dwelling is not extant. Some laurels have found 
an appropriate place near the site of it. Antique hedges of 
| box, and an avenue of decrepid trees survive to whisper of 
‘the past. Studley is surrounded by woods, so that Henry 
was actually, 





* The forest-born Demosthenes, 


* Spill standing, but somewhat altered. Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas.” 
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rents were in moderate, but easy circum-|Paul’s church in Hanover. * William Win- 
stances. The father, John Henry, was ana-|ston, brother-in-law of John Henry, was sin- 


| 


tive of Aberdeen in Scotland, a cousin of gularly gifted with the powers of eloquence. 
David Henry, (brother-in-law of Edward It may hence be inferred that Patrick Henry 
Cave and his successor as editor of the Gen-| derived his genius from his mother. + John 
tlemen’s Magazine,) and nephew, on the 

maternal side, of Dr. William Robertson, the * [1733.] Upon the recommendation of the Governor 
historian. John Henry emigrated to Vir- and the Cummissary, the Rev. Patrick Henry became min- 
ginia sometime before 1730. He enjoyed | ister of St. George’s Parish in the new county of Spotsyl- 
the friendship and patronage of Robert Din-| %*"'* (April, 1734.) He resigned this charge. Hist. of 


aa oe . . . | St George’s Parish, pp. 17-19. 
widdie, afterwards Governor of Virginia, | t Mary Howitt bas given an account of the village of 


who introduced him to the acquaintance of | Winston in England and of the old Hall there, now tenant- 
Col John Syme, of Hanover. in whose fami- | less, called ‘* Winston-oud-ha,” an antique brick structure, 

” : é high, with numerous gables and well grouped massive chim- 
ly he became domesticated, and with whose 


neys. Winston church is likewise styled the old church, 
widow * he afterwards intermarried. Her'| although there is no new one in the village. In the chureh- 


maiden name was Sarah Winston and she | yard are sculptured figures of Sir John Winston and his 


P Lady Penelope. in full court dress of Queen Elizabeth’ 
was of an old and respectable family. John] 7, “0° Of in | 4 yaad sapped 
‘ y |day, in kneeling attitude, with upturned eyes and holding 
Henry was Colonel of his regiment, County | prayer-books in their hands. The tomb was erected by 
| 


surveyor, and for many years presiding mag- | their son, Sir Christopher Winston, the last of that branch 


‘strate. He was a loyal subject and took of the family. His only daughter married Dliver Charte- 
pleasure in drinking the king’s health at the | 
head of his regiment. He enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education; his under- 
standing was plain but solid. A zealous 
member of the established church, he was, 
however, more familiar with Horace and 
Livy, than with works of piety and devo- 
tion. tf 

Soon after his settlement in Virginia, Pat- 
rick, his brother, followed him and became 
after some interval of time, rector of St. 


* Col. Byrd, (in Westover MS, p. 142,) describes her 
as “a portly handsome dame” “ of a lively, cheerful con- 
versation, with much less reserve than most of her coun- 
trywomen. It becomes her very well and sets off her other 
agreeable qualities to advantage.” ‘The courteous widow 
invited me to rest myself there that good day and to go to 
church with her, but I excused myself by telling her she 
would certainly spoil my devotion. Then she civilly en- 
treated me to make her house my home whenever I visited 
my plantations, [he had five in that county,] which made 
me bow low and thank her very kindly.” Col. Syme lefta 
son by her, who had “all the strong features of his sire not 
softened in the least by any of hers.” 


+ In a memoir of Rev. James Waddel, (the Blind Preach- 
erof Wirt's British Spy,) by his grandson, Rev. Dr. james 
W. Alexander, published in the Watchman of the South, 


ris Fisq., and the estate still continues in a branch of that 
family. Penelope was a family name among the Winston's 
of Virginia. Four Winstons, three brothers and a cousin, 
came over from Yorkshire, England, and settled in Hano- 
ver. Isaac, one of the four, (or son of one of them,) had 
children. 1. William, father of Judge Edmund Winston. 
2. Sarah, mother of Patrick Henry, Jr, the orator. 3. 
Geddes, (pronounced Gaddice.) 4. Mary, who married 
John Coles. 5, A daughter who married Cole. She 
was grandmother to Mrs. Madison, (the President's lady,) 
Dolly Payne that was. 

Of these five children, William the eldest, (ea!led Lan- 
galoo William,) married Alice Taylor of Caroline. He 
was a great hunter ; had a quarter in Bedford or Albemarle, 
where he spent sometimes half the year in hunting deer. 
He was fond of the Indians, dressed in their costume, and 
was a favorite with them. According to tradition, howev- 
er, an amour with the daughter of an Indian chief and who 
was betrothed to another chief, involved him in difficulties 
with the savages. They besieged him in a log fort for a 
week, during which he defended himself with the aid of 
three negroes armed with rifles. At length the favorite 
squaw interposing between the belligerents, like the Sabine 
women of old, restored peace. Langaloo William Win- 
ston was distinguished as a great Indian fighter. The fol- 
lowing notice of him is taken from Wirt’s Life of Patrick 
Henry, p. 12:—** Mrs. Henry, the widow of Col. Syme, as 
we have seen and the mother of Patrick Henry, wasa 
native of Hanover county and of the family of Winstons, 
She possessed in an eminent degree the mild and benevo- 
lent disposition, the undeviating probity, the correct un- 
derstanding and easy elocution, by which that ancient 
family has long been distinguished. Her brother William, 
the father of the present Judge Winston, is said to have 








the following is found: “ When he, {Dr. Waddel,] came 


into Virginia, a young man, he visited Mr. Samuel Davies | 


and heard him preach in Hanover near where Col. Henry 
lived, the father of Patrick Henry, to whom he was intro- 
duced on the Sabbath and with whom he went home. At 
parting Mr. Davies told him he would find that Virginians 
observed not the Sabbath as the Pennsylvanians and that 
he would have to bear with many things he would wish 
otherwise. Accordingly, as he went home with Col. H., he 


been highly endowed with that peculiar cast of eloquence 
for which Mr. Henry became afterwards so justly celebra- 
ted. Of this gentleman | have an anecdote from a corres- 
pondent, (Mr. Pope,) which I shall give in his own words : 

“| have often neard my father, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with this William Winston, say that he was the 
greatest orator whom he ever heard, Patrick Henry except- 
ed; that during the last French and Indian war aud soon 
after Braddock’s defeat, when the militia were marched to 





found him much more conversant with Virgil and Horace 
than the Bible.” 


the frontiers of Virginia against the enemy, this William 
Winston was the lieutenant of a company, that the men, 
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Heory,. in a few years ‘es the birth of his 
son Patrick, removed from Studley to Mount 
Brilliant, now the Retreat, (in the same coun- 
ty,) and it was here that the future orator 
was principally educated. The father had 
opened a grammar-school in his own house 
and Patrick after learning the first rudiments 
at an ‘old field school” in the neighbor- 
hood, at ten years of age commenced his 
studies under his father, with whom he ac- 
quired an English education with some know- 














At the age of fifteen he was placed i in a 
store to learn the mercantile business and 
after a year so passed, the father set up Wil- 
liam, an elder brother, and Patrick in trade. 
Patrick in person was rather coarse, in man- 
ners awkward, in dress slovenly, in conver- 
sation plain, but good-humored and agreea- 
ble; his aversion to study was invincible and 
his faculties were impeded by indolence. * 
The mercantile adventure, after the experi- 
ment of a year, proving a failure, William, 
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ledge of the mathematics and of Latin. His| who had even less energy than Patrick, re- 
application to study does not appear to have |tired from the concern and the chief man- 
been close. With a taste by no means un-|agement was devolved upon the younger 
common in his country and for which it is!brother. Patrick, disgusted with an unprom- 
said his mother’s family—the Winstons—|ising business, listened impatiently to the 
were especially distinguished, he was fond | hunter’s horn and the cry of hounds echo- 
of hunting and angling. When engaged in| ing in the neighboring woods. Excluded 
the latter amusement, he would lie lazily | 'from these congenial sports, he sought a re- 
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stretched “under the shade of some tree| 
that overhung the sequestered stream, watch- 
ing for hours the motionless cork of his fish- 
ing line.’ He loved solitude and in hunt- 
ing chose not to accompany the noisy set 
that drove the deer, but preferred to occupy 
the silent “stand,” where for hours he might 
muse alone and indulge the ‘pleasing soli- 
tariness’”’ of thought. 

[1750.] When fourteen years old he ac- 
companied his mother in a carriage to hear | 
Samuel Davies preach. His eloquence made 
a deep impression on young Henry, and 
throughout his lifetime he always held him 
the greatest orator he had ever heard. * 


who were indifferently clothed, without tents, and exposed 
to the rigor and inclemency of the weather, discovered 
great aversion to the service and were anxious and even 
clamorous to return to their families—when William Win- 
ston mounting a stump, (the common rostrum you know of 
the field orator of Virginia.) addressed them with such 
keenness of invective and declaimed with such force of 
eloquence on liberty and patriotism, that when he concln- 
ded, the general cry was, ‘ Let us march on ; lead us against 
the enemy!” and they were now willing, nay anxious to 
encounter all those difficulties and dangers which but a few 
moments before had almost produced a mutiny.” The 
children of this Langaloo William Winston were, 1, Eliza- 
beth, who married Peter Fontaine ; 2, Fanny, who married 
Dr. Walker; 3, Edmund, the Judge, who married first Sa- 
rah, daughter of Isaac Winston—second, the widow of 
Patrick Henry, Jr., the orator, (Dolly Dandridge that was.) 

* Howe's Hist. Coll. of Va., p. 221. 

«It has been supposed, that he [ Davies] first kindled the 
fire and afforded the model of Henry’s elocution, as he 
lived from his 11th to his 22d year in the neighborhood 
where the patriotic sermons of Mr. Davies were delivered, 
which produced as powerful effects as those ascribed to the 
orations of Demosthenes.” Ibid, p. 294. 








source in music and learned to play not un- 
skilfully on the flute and the violin. He 
found another source of entertainment in 
the conversation of the country people who 
met at his store, particularly on Saturday. 
He excited debates among them and watched 
the workings of their minds, and by stories, 
real or fictitious, studied how to move the 
passions at his will. At the end of two or 
three years a too generous indulgence to his 
customers, and neglect of business, together 
perhaps with the insuperable difficulties of the 
enterprise itself, forced him to abandon his 
store, almost in a state of insolvency. 


The following is taken from the memoir of the Rev. Dr. 
James Waddel, by his grandson, the Rev. Dr. James W. 
Alexander: “ A gentleman intimately connected with Pat- 
rick Henry, informed me that this great man was accus- 
tomed to speak in terms of unbounded admiration of Dr. 
Waddel’s powers, pronouncing Davies and Waddel to be 
the greatest orators be had ever heard. And it may be ob- 
served, that both Henry and Waddel were in early life 
placed where they could catch the inspiration of Samuel 
Davies. 1 am indebted to a gentleman of Virginia, as well 
qualified to authenticate such a fact as any man living, 
that when Henry was a lad, he used to drive his mother in 
a gig to the places in Hanover where Mr. Davies preached, 
and that in after life the great orator of the Revolution 
spoke of the eloquence which he then heard and felt, as 
closely connected with his own wonderful success. In no 
one of the three, however, was it the oratory which is 
taught by masters of elocution, or practised before the mir- 
rors of colleges.” 


* Grahame’s Hist of the U.S. I am repeatedly indebt- 
ed to this learned, candid and elegant historian. Wirt’s 
Life of Henry. Life of Henry, by Alexander H. Evereti, 
in Sparks’ Amer. Biog., (2nd series,) vol. 1, pp. 212-215. 
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THE BARD OF AVON. 


Oh! Bard of Avon, whence thy power, 
If thou wert mortal born ? 

What Goddess blest thy natal hour, 
What God did thee adorn 

With thoughts and feelings far beyond 
The minds of common men ? 

Did Intuition teach thee, man, 
Or what did guide thy pen? 

Wert thou thyself a God, 
An airy visitant of earth ? 

Could’st thou feel chastisement’s rod 
Like one of mortal birth ? 

Where found’st thou the glass 
Of such rare virtues tried, 

With which thou could’st so surely trace 
The thoughts all strive to hide? 

Had'st thou the power to feel that love 
In Romeo drawn so well, 

Or Shylock’s hate, could that thee move 
With heart more black than hell ? 

That sin by which the angels fell, 
Thou makest Wolsey mourn, 

As if thy heart did echo back 
His foiled ambition’s groan. 

Thou tell’st how Anthony lost a world 
For Cleopatra’s smile : 

Could woman's charms e’er make thee mad, 
Or thus thy heart beguile ? 

What ancient spirit came to thee 
And told of times gone by ? 

Of Brutus stern, whose love of Rome 
Made Godlike Cesar die ;— 

Or Cassius, with his lean and hungry look 
And deep designing mind,— 

Whose jealous spirit ne’er could brook 
A greater of his kind ? 

In dark Othello thou hast shown, 
With all-convincing skill, 

The green-eyed monster’s deadly power 
To work man to his will; 

And in Jago’s treacherous guile 
Thy words thou dost fulfil, 

That some men’s face may wear a smile 
And they be villains still. 

From what dark cell of thy deep brain 
Didst thou draw Gloucester’s form, 
With tongue as sweet as mosic’s strain, 

And heart like thunder’s storm ¢ 
Didst thou paint him to show to man 
How powerful was Mind ? 
Or didst thou wish to fill his heart 
With hatred of his kind ? 
In what mad freak of thy great mind 
Was Falstaff brought to life * 
Whence came the fun to note his tricks 
With Windsor’s merry wife ? 
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Ambition, hatred, love, revenge,— 
All these thou hast described 

As if thy heart each passion knew, 
Thy life by all been tried. 

Ah! Shakspeare’s muse, where art thou fled ? 
Thou lefi’st the earth tov soon 

To linger with the immortal dead ! 
Oh! grant to me one boon :— 

If thou hast left one thought uawrote 
By Avon’s glorious pen, 

Oh, teach to me that single note,— 
*T would charm the hearts of men! 


WwW. F. J. 
Virginia. 





LIVING NOVELISTS. 
NO. II. 


In certain ages of English letters not very re- 
mote, the writing of a book was a remarkable la- 
bor which, whether well done or ill done, made the 
writer famous. The fertility that produced two or 
three books was apt to be regarded as a phenome- 
non, or with a suspicion that work so hastily and 
irreverently accomplished coald not be altogether 
solid. With this reverent awe on the part of the 
public, and its mistrust of prolific labors, authors be- 
came, naturally enough, very profoundly impressed 
with the dignity of authorship, and very deliberate 
and fastidious in their habits of writing. Most of 
them were men of one book, and expended the 
flower of their years in composing, correcting, 
writing and re-writing it. An exception indeed to 
the popular respect. and this proud deliberation of 
authorship was in the case of the dramatists. The 
poor devils who wrote those immortal dramas, 
which are the best wealth of English literature, 
were regarded by their cotemporaries as a spe- 
cies of harlequin. Why men, who were in fact 
august poets, were slighted by a criticism so 
liberal to duller brains is easily understood. Their 
works were too numerous for their slow-paced 
judges; they were, moreover, creations of original 
genius, cast in novel moulds, and possessed no 
points of resemblance to the ancient classic drama 
to give a foundation for that kind of stately eulogy 
which expresses itself in the Plutarchian parallel, 
Of amatory, pastoral, or allegorical poetry from a 
date which we may fix, with Bishop Corbet’s verse, 


“ Since died our bold Elizabeth, 
And learned James came in,” 





| to the middle of the last century, a very litle was 
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sufficient to make a reputation; for the balancing 
criticism of the times could parallel the bard of 
love and wine with Anacreon, the pastoral poet 
with Theocritus or Virgil, whilst allegory, having 
its excuse in the Greek tragedy, had become a 
principal element in the medieval literature of the 
cloisters, and taken great hold on the mind of west- 
ern Europe. Otway’s crust shows the fate of the 
dramatist, whilst the Lucasta of the amatory poet, 
Lovelace, made him the rose of love and lamp of 
honor to ladies, kings and cavaliers—-to all, indeed, 
but that stern critic Cromwell. 

That old appreciated authorship would furnish a 
painter with fair scenes of contrast to Hogarth’s 
* poor poet.” Right pleasant is it to recall such fair 
scenes. ‘The author is most probably a fine gentle- 
man—rich, travelled, and accomplished—who, after 
long premeditation, has determined to make a ven- 
ture for immortality. Let us take a peep into the 
sanctum of the “ grand creature,” where he sits bu- 
ried in the toils of hiscalm ambition. Rich curtains 
subduing the dight into those mellow tints which 
soothe the senses and incline the mind to imagina- 
tive musings——costly vases filled with the luxury of 
flowers which a purchased art has made bloom 
“under the beard of winter”’--great old carved 
chairs—fantastic cabinets—escrutoires of ebony— 
rows of books heavy with clasps, gorgeous with 
gilding, and very Titans to the degenerate octavos 
and duodecimos of the present day—these are a 
part of the scene. And then, hanging against the 
wainscotting, is the sword with which the gallant 
author fought at Worcester, or Dunkirk, or Ramil- 
lies, or Blenheim. Near it is the great painting 
which he bought fresh from the easel of a great 
master when he was in Venice, and “swam in a 
gondola.” Letters sealed with the arms of Buck- 
ingham, or Jermyn, or Bolingbroke, according to 
the date we give him in our fancy, lie about him in 
an arranged disorder. ‘The author himself agrees 
very well with these surroundings. The ruffled 
wristband, the milk-white quill in an aristocratic 
hand adorned by a ring which we guess to be the 
gage d'amour of a Parisian countess, the serene 
smoothness of the brows, the graceful order of the 
flowing locks, or formal contour of the wig are 
clearly before us, betokening the luxurious mental 
freedom, the stately complaisance and decorum with 
which the great work is squared, ruled, weighed, 
and found good, little by little, as the chapters ad- 
vance with the slow pace of the years. Of this 
‘noble breed” of authors—fastidious, self-compla- 
cent and petted—-the head and front was Lord Her- 
bertof Cherbury. How, after his long labors upon 
his book, De Veritate, he thought fit to question 
“nature and her invisible providences” before dis- 
charging it like a great piece of ordnance, full- 
shotted, upon his generation and after generations— 
and how a light from a summer sky “ brighter than 
that of the moon, and softer than that of the sun,” 


streamed in upon him where he knelt with a deco- 
rous care of his knee ribands—and how he received 
this strange light as testimony of the approval of a 
superhuman censorship : all this he has set forth in 
a chapter as precise as truth and as solemn as his- 
tory. To be sure the writing of a book in those 
days was no slight matter ; and, seriously, the best 
that was in a man, inevitably came out in such 
year-long labors, attended by convictions so pro- 
found, and docked and pruned with a view to su- 
pernal censorships. Cave ab homine unius libri 
was a saying of different application in its origin, 
but it does very well in this view. The man who 
reads but one book is master of it, and let loose 
talkers beware that their volubility does not bring 
them between his particular nail-head and hammer. 
The man who makes it a labor of his life to wrile 
one book, should be as great an object of dread to 
another class, the loose writers, whose litters are 
not apt to appear the better fur comparison with 
his lion-whelp. 

If Lord Herbert was the front and beginning of 
the extinct antorial species of which we are speak- 
ing, Addison and the fine gentlemen who wrote for 
the Spectator were its perfected glory—the tree to 
the acorn. It is odd enough to observe, from the 
changed order of the present day, how fastidious 
and full of the dignity of their occupation these 
authors were, and with what exaggerations of ap- 
plause the public justified them in their sense of 
self-importance. Lord Fairfax of Greenway court 
won no little renown for letters by one or two pa- 
pers in the Spectator; this was in his youth, and 
something of a graceful reputation stuck by him to 
the day of his death. Addison wrote a poem on 
the peace of Ryswick, which was pronounced “ the 
best Latin poem since the Aineid”—and one of its 
rewards was “a pension of £300 a year to enable 
him to travel.” We are further told that: * Lord 
Godolphin lamenting to Lord Halifax that the vic- 
tory of Blenheim had not been celebrated in a 
manner equal to the subject, desired him to propose 
it to some better poet than had yet written on it. 
Halifax named Addison, who, having undertaken 
the work, communicated it to the treasurer while 
it was yet advanced no farther than the simile of 
the angel, and was rewarded with the place of the 
commissioner of appeals.” What delightful lite- 
rary coxcombs were these gracious old Jords! 
When Hafiz read his poetry to his magnificent mas- 
ter, that patron of letters gave him a pearl for every 
beauty of the verse and for a simile of extraordi- 
nary skill and reach of fancy added a diamond. 
The diamond followed the pearls in Addison’s case ; 
a re-hearing of that simile of the angel made him 
under-Secretary of State. An incident of his life 
in office fills up the picture for us; “ he was re- 
quired, as part of his official duty, to send notice 
to Hanover that the queen was dead and the throne 
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greatness of the event, and so distracted by choice ; Dumas we can only guess at. 


When an author of 


of expressions, that the lords, who could not wait | great reputation writes a book in conjunction with 
for the niceties of criticism, got Mr. Southwell, a|one less known, and the book proves unequal, we 
clerk in the house, to write it in the common style | are apt to father the good upon the famous author, 


of business. Mr. Southwell was very vain of, 
having written what Addison could not write,” etc. 

The state of things which we have been shadow- 
ing forth is now entirely changed. The sluices 
have been opened and stagnation has given way to 
curreats which confound sky, air and earth with 
their spray and their roar, We are overwhelmed 
with books, we are bewildered by, the crowd of 
authors, we can remember no cotemporary name 
in Jetters unless we have constant repetitions of it 
ushering in new pages of new matter to interest 
us fora day. Never were those wise words of 
Ulysses to Achilles of surer application than to 
the author of the present day. 


“ To have done is to hang quite out of fashion. 

7 ad * . Keep thou the path: 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue; if you give way 

Or tarn aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 

And leave you hindermost ; and there you lie 
Like to a gallant horse fall’n in first rank 

For pavement to the abject rear, o'er run 

Ard trampled on. Then what they do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours.” 


An author can no longer be slow-paced—no 
longer rest upon his laurels—no longer believe the 
eyes of the world to be fastened upon him, and 
wrap himself up in a proud composure to abide the 
admiring inspection. If he is deliberate at his la- 
bors, or stops between his labors, he is goue. In 
such a state of things he cannot be fastidious. Be- 
sides why should he be fastidious? The public in- 
stead of nibbling at sentences, swallows chapters—— 
swallows volumes. 

In the new state of things it was natural enough 
to find authors quickened into astonishing labors ; 
but it remained for the genius of M. Dumas, (to 
whom we have at last come afier an uncommonly 
long exordium,) to discover and establish a mode of 
book-making of the most admirable convenience, 
and suited in every respect to the new necessities 
of authorship. Dumas has put into operation a 
kind of literary manufactory. Ile employs a num- 
ber of clever young writers, who fill his hotel in 
town, and go with him on literary pleasure parties 
to his chateau in the country. These clever writers 
are his well-paid journeymen, who, out of the raw 
material of his inventions, execute the novels, an- 
nals, vaudevilles, etc., which bear hisname. Chap- 
ters are discussed between master and men; scenes 
of passion and ingenious incidents are struck out 
and prefigured in conversations which only want 
the enlargement and precision which the pen gives, 
to become pages of marketable writing. How 
much of the actual writing of his books is done by 








In this we, no 
For instance Pope, whilst a mere 


and the bad upon the humble one. 
doubt, often err. 


boy and unknown, wrote some pages and made cor- 


rections in a work of Wycherléy which, if we re- 
member aright, made an otherwise dull and silly 
book quite respectable. The shadow of the name 
of Dumas may be hiding in the crowd of his jour- 
neymen some great and masterly mind, which, one 
of these days, will break out into splendid promi- 
nence, and have recorded in its ‘‘ ana” the fact that 
we owe some of the best work of the Dumas es- 
tablishment to it. But we are bound to believe 
against such a chance that Dumas, if he writes at 
all, writes the best of his books, or the best chap- 
ters of them. We think that he wrote all of the 
‘Three Guardsmen,” all of ‘*‘ Margaret of Va- 
lois,” and all of the “ Count of Monte Christo ;” 
or had very immaterial aid, and that confined to the 
mere conduct of the stories over intervals of mat- 
ter-of-course, frum one point of humor, passion, or 
interest to another. We think that he furnished the 
three or four chapters which arrest the rapid action 
of * The Duke of Burgundy” into minutely detailed 
scenes ; and that he ought to have credit for the 
preface and final chapter of “‘ Captain Paul’—the 
worst of the novels bearing his name, and except 
in preface and conclusion, utterly unlike and be- 
neath him. But it is idle to refer, by name, to the 
books which Dumas has made, or procured to be 
made. His mighty list is longer already than that 
of Lope de Vega, and a mere titular enumeration 
would consume more space than we shall devote to 
the author. 

Dumas has many and rare merits as a novelist. 
He is remarkable for a curt and rapid management 
of details, which leaves no feature of his pictures 
wanting or blurred; and yet with all his particu- 
larity he is never tedious. He really consumes 
less space in his minute and full narratives than 
most authors consume in that style of general de- 
scription which pretends to dash off scenes with a 
few bold strokes. 

Again he possesses indomitable good sense as 
rudder and ballast to his genius. His dramatis 
persone ate natural and true to real life: acting 
in just proportion to motives, and deducing opinions 
from reasons which, if not sound, are as sound as 
most that men build opinion and faith upon. He 
is an admirable painter of man such as nature and 
circumstances have made him, and seems to have 
no notion of the fine creatures of porcelain which 
novelists generally delight to exhibit—-fine crea- 
tures that neither talk with reason nor act with 
motive. His good sense shows itself constantly. 
It limits his tragedy and qualifies his comedy : and 
sometimes blends the two as we really see them 
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blended so often out of books, but as no cotemporary 
of Dumas at all knows how to blend them in books. 
It is worldly acumen—a shrewd and just knowledge 
of men--that dashes misery with the aalt of fun, 
or places a profound melancholy under the super- 
ficies of humor. 
sad and gay, as much, perhaps, as to anything else, 
that such books as Gil Blas owe their enduring 
popularity with all classes, from statesmen to me- 
chanics. Of fun-spicing the tragic there is so 
gvod an instance in Margaret of Valois, that we 
venture npon a quotation which the Blackwood ab- 
stracts, if not the book itself, may have made fami- 
liar to our readers. It is the duel scene in which 
La Mole and Coconnas fight, overlooked by Mar- 
garet and the Duchess of Nevers, who are stationed 
behind a hedge. The combatants are brave gen- 
tlemen, exasperated by mutual wrongs, and are in- 
tent upon killing each other: Coconnas had a short 
time before wounded La Mole, during the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres, so seriously that he supposed 
him dead. 

* La Mole had completed his cireuit, and walking 
up behind Coconnas, he stretched out his hand and 
touched him on the shoulder. The Piedmontese 
turned his head. 

‘Oh!’ said he, ‘it was no dream then. 
still alive?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ replied La Mole, ‘I amstillalive. It 
is not your fault, but such is the case.’ 

‘Mordieu! I recognize you perfectly,’ said Co- 
connaz, ‘ in spite of your pale cheeks. You were 
redder than that the last time I saw you.’ 

‘And I recognize you also,’ said La Mole, ‘ in 
spite of that yellow cut across your face. You 
were paler than you are now when I gave it to you.” 

Coconnas bit his lips but continued in the same 
ironical tone. ‘It is curious, is it not, Monsieur de 
la Mole, particularly for a Huguenot to see the ad- 
miral, (de Coligny.) hung up to that iron hook.’ 

‘Count,’ said La Mole, with a bow, ‘I am no 
longer a Huguenot. I have the honor to be a 
Catholic.’ 

‘Bah! cried Cononnas, bursting into a laugh, 
‘you are converted *? How very sly of you!’ 

‘Sir,’ replied La Mole, with the same serious 
politeness, ‘I made a vow to become a Catholic if 
I escaped the massacre.’ 

*It was a very prudent vow,’ returned the Pied- 
montese, ‘and I congratulate you on it; is it the 
only one you made?’ 

* No sir, I made one other,’ replied La Mole pat- 
ting his horse with his usual deliberate grace. ‘ And 
it was—’ inquired Coconnas. 

‘To hang you up yonder to that little hook which 
seems to be waiting for you just below Monsieur 
de Coligny.’ 

‘What! cried Coconnas, ‘all alive just as ] 
am 7” 

‘No sir; after passing my sword through your 


You are 


It is to such natural blendings of | 


flashed fire. 

‘ Really,’ said he with a sneer; ‘to yonder rajl? 

‘yoo are not quite tall enough for that, my little 
gentleman.’ 
‘Then I will get upon your horse,’ replied La 
‘Mole. ‘Ah, you think, my dear M. Hannibal de 
_Coconnas that you may assassinate people with 
‘impunity nnder the loyal and honorable pretext of 
being a hundred to one. Notso. A day comes 
'when every man finds his man, and for you that 
‘day is come now. I am almost tempted to break 
|your ugly head with a pistol shot; but pshaw! I 
‘should perhaps miss you, for my head still shakes 
with the wounds you so treacherously gave me.’ 

* My ugly head !’ roared Coconnas, throwing him- 
self off his horse. ‘On foot! Monsieur le Comte— 
out with your blade’ and he drew his sword. 

‘I think your Huguenot called my cavalier ugly,’ 
whispered the Duchess of Nevers to Margaret. 
‘Do you find him so? 

‘He is charming,’ cried Margaret laughing, ‘ and 
Monsieur de la Mole’s anger renders hin unjust. 
But hush! let us observe them.’ [La Mole got off 
his horse with as much deliberation as Coconnas 
had shown haste, drew his sword and put himself 
on guard, 

‘Ah! he cried as he extended his arm. 

‘Oh! exclaimed Coconnas, as he stretched out 
his. Both it will be remembered were wounded 
in the shoulder, and a sudden movement still caused 
them acute suffering. A stifled laugh was audible 
from behind the hedge. The princesses had been 
unable to restrain it when they saw the two cham- 
pions rubbing their shoulders and grimacing with 
pain. The laugh reached the ears of Coconnas 
and La Mole, who had been hitherto unaware of 
the presence of witnesses, but who now, on look- 
ing round, perceived the ladies. La Mole again 
put himself on guard, steady as an automaton, and 
Coconnas, as their swords crossed, uttered an ener- 
getic mordieu. 

*Ah ca!" exclaimed Margaret, ‘they are in ear- 
nest, and will kill one another if we do not prevent 
it. This is going too far. Stop, gentlemen, I en- 
treat you.’ 

‘Let them go on,’ said Henriette, who, having 
already seen Coconnas make head successfully 
against three antagonists at once, trusted that he 
would have at least as easy a bargain of La Mole. 

At the first clash of the steel the combatants be- 
came silent. ‘They were neither of them confident 
in their strength, and at each pass or parry their 
imperfectly healed wounds caused them sharp pain. 
Nevertheless, with fixed and ardent eye, his lips 
slightly parted, his teeth firmly set, La Mole ad- 
vanced with short steady steps upon his adversary. 
who perceiving that he had to do with a master of 
fence retreateé—gradually, it is true, but still re- 


| body.’ Coconnas became purple, and his grey eyes 





treated. In this manner they reached the edge of 
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a moat or dry ditch, on the other side of which the 
spectators had stationed themselves. ‘There, as if 
he had only retired with the view of getting nearer 
to the duchess, Coconnas stopped and made a rapid 
thrust. At the same instant a sanguine spot, which 
grew, each second, larger, appeared upon the white 
satin of lua Mole’s doublet. 

‘Courage!’ cried the Duchess of Nevers. 

‘Poor La Mole" exclaimed Margaret with a cry 
of sorrow. Ja Mole heard the exclamation, threw 
one expressive glance to the queen, and making a 
skilful feint, followed it np by a pass of lightning 
swifiness. This time both the women shrieked. 
The point of La Mole’s rapier had appeared crim. 
son with blood behind the back of Coconnas.’ 
[Coconnas in falling drags La Mole into the moat— 
where presently both seem dying] 

‘* A pool of blood had already formed itself around 
them. 

‘Oh! brave, brave La Mole!’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet, unable to repress her admiration. ‘ How can 
I forgive myself for having suspected your cour- 
age t’ And her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Alas! alas!’ cried the duchess, sobbing vio- 
lently. ‘Say, madam, did you ever see such in- 
trepK) champions ! 

‘ Tudieu !—what hard knocks!’ exclaimed their 
attendant, the captain of the guards, trying to 
staunch the blood that flowed from the wounds. 
‘Hola! you man of the cart! come mare quickly. 
* * * * Hola! T say, will you come then 
when you are called? Do you not see that these 
gentlemen are in want of assistance t’” 

Of the sententious conelusions in morals, phil- 
osophy, and manners, in which most of the French 
novelists of the day abound, and with which the 
universal mind is becoming, to use a phrase of 
D'Israeli, pretty well guanoed, Dumas has fewer 
than most of his cotemporaries. His books are 
chiefly narrative and descriptive—the dialogue be- 
ing generally no more than a means of conducting 
the story. But where he does stop for such things 
he is generally brilliant and bold. His terse con- 
clusions seem inherent to the subject—something 
natural and inevitable ;—they are the explosions 
that must occur when the match has burned to a 
certain point. This is rather an unusual merit. 
Such things are generally patched upon their pages 
by novelists, who as generally steal them. 

Dumas, amongst his many fine qualities of mind, 
possesses a rich imagination. His pictures of the 
animal and vegetable wonders of the tropics are as 
warm and beautiful as they seem to be accurate. 
A desert, a river fringed with palms, are not dull 
subjects with him, but cling to his mind and take 
magical colors from his excited and enamored ge- 
nius. It is evident that such scenes of the orient 


and tropics are the chosen play-ground of the poet- 
ical part of the man; that he resents the tameness 


impulses, by an abandon in this direction, whenever 
he is enabled to escape. The Arabian steed of 
Alcenna, flying from the northern bit, did not throw 
up his heels higher at the rustle of the palm leaf 
and silver gleams of the desert, than M. Damas 
will, metaphorically, do any day. But even in 
subjects apart from the warming influence of this 
idiosyncratic passion he has puetry enough for all 
purposes : enough to elevate the sentiment, impas- 
sion the speech, and ennoble the action of his char- 
acters whenever his art demands so much of him. 
We must pardon much to Dumas for haste—a 
haste which must also be pardoned because the ex- 
actions of the public make it necessary to the 
author. It is haste that renders many of his books, 
especially his stories from French history, rather 
collections of striking tableaux than well-arranged 
and connected works. Pearls are strung upon 
hempen strings—rubies are setin lead. Wealth of 
material we have in abundance, and it is finely 
worked up wherever the effort is made to work it 
up; but the result of haste of which we complain, 
but which we are obliged to pardon, is that the ef- 
fort is too seldom made to work it up. Perhaps, 
tuo, as we have suggested, Dumas is to be credited 
with the striking scenes, whilst the labor of con- 
necting them is accomplished by his young scribes. 

We can imagine nothing more consuming than 
the incessant cropping of the mind which the pub- 
lic requires of writers for its ainusement. And we 
give all the more credit to the author who, like 
Dumas, can present us in his hundredth volume 
ideas and combinations of ideas which are not ite- 
rations of what he has already given us. How 
sharp-scented and persevering such an author must 
be in the pursuit of ideas! He must be as mighty 
a hunter as that indefatigable person who, (Dumas 
tells us in his Italian tour,) pursued a thrush from 
Marseilles to Naples--popping away at it hourly 
by day, and passing his nights near the thickets or 
groves in which his industry had roosted it, that no 
time might be lost in resuming the popping; he 
must be as pertinacious, but a little more successful. 

Bright-thonghted country gentlemen—the select 
minds and literary oracles of the thousands of [it- 
tle circles within the great circle of society—are 
the judges whose decisions are perhaps of most im- 
portance to anauthor. They have no bitterness to 
make them deny merit, and they are able from po- 
sition to diffuse individual good opinion into fame. 
Bat right-minded, impartial, and even inclined to 
mercy as these magistrates of the county courts of 
Apollo are, they are, nevertheless, often unjust 
judges. Aloof themselves from the traffic in writ- 
ten ideas they are like Milne’s men or oLp: 


‘Great thoughts, great feelings come to them, 
Like instincts, unawares.” 


And when they recognize “ great thoughts” and 





of the life of society, which incarcerates his wild 


great feelings” in books, they respond to them 
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promptly and heartily. But they are unjust be- 
cause they scarcely trouble themselves to examine 
into circumstances of fact, which make merit all 
the brighter and palliate failure. ‘The book is the 
record, and it is a rare charity that will go beyond 
it, and look to the pains, make excuses for the 
failures, give peculiar praise to the successes of its 
exhausted author, whose great thouglits and great 
feelings have had a spigot in them for years, and 
have been retailed by the gallon, quart or pint. No 
discrimination is made between a book by the au- 
thor of fifty books, and the elaborate work of an 
author of no greater merit, who has not forestalled 
himself by prior publication, but gives to the pub- 
lic atonce the accumulations of years of reflection 
andstudy. After all, however, we find compensation 
for the injustice in the fact which we have hereto- 
fore enlarged upon, that the one triumph of the 
man of one book is transitory, and the writer soon 
forgotten, whilst the repeated appearances of the 
prolific author keep him well remembered. 

Dumas has his share of the half gay, half se- 
rious extravagance which belongs to the French 
as apeople. ‘T'ake for instance his comic antipa- 
thy to the name Elizabeth. ‘‘ That name is a cat 
in the room, tome. I tremble asI write it. Search 
my books and you will find that I have never used 
it. J, in fact, abhor that name. It is my weak- 
ness.” Only a Frenchman of interjections and 
gesticulations would make a stout hero thank his 
mistress for a mess of pottage in such a speech as, 
“Ah! ma’m’selle, this is positively charming! 
Mon dieu! 1 adore this dish!” John Ball is apt 
to consider himself directly affronted when his 
grave reading brings him upon things of this sort, 
and generally insinuates something about frog-eat- 
ing. There is occasionally something really to ex- 
cuse his anger—as he has no talent for laughing— 
in the more serious French gasconade. Dumas, 
in “ The Planter of the Isle of France,” makes a 
French brig board, take, and burn a crack English 
frigate! For ourselves we relish the comedy of 
such an idea. 

The mind of Dumas is more of a fountain than 
a cistern, and has sustained the extraordinary drain 
upon it not only well but almost miraculously ; he 
nevertheless occasionally diverts a driblet from the 
fountain of another to swell his own—or, as Cole- 
ridge says, “taps another man's tank.” For in- 
stance, in the book just referred to, ** The Plant- 
er,” etc., the death of Laiza is clearly a copy of 
of the death of Uncas in the “ Last of the Mohi- 
cans.” And in achapter of the same book, the 
narrative of an experiment which George, the 
hero, makes to test his own courage, is taken sen- 
tence by sentence from an old article in one of the 
London monthlies. We pass from Dumas, whom 
we heartily recommend to our readers as one of 
the most delightful, and by far the safest in morals, 
of the French novelists, to the anthor who, in the 





extent of literary production, most nearly approach- 
es him--G. P. R. James. 

James has written as many books as any one, 
working with only his own brain and fingers, could 
have well contrived to write in the same space of 
time. An author cropping his mind so incessantly 
and so closely, is entitled, as we have just contend- 
ed in the case of Dumas, to be dealt with forgiv- 
ingly ; and we are especially disposed to forgive 
much to James, who, in the very long range of 
his works, has never written a sentence unbecom- 
ing a Christian gentleman. But his defects are 
too many and of too serious a nature to be entirely 
forgiven by the blindest charity. ‘They are de- 
fects inherent to the tan, and do not grow from 
haste or multiplicity of labors. In the first place 
his characters are never striking or impressive. 
He has dealt with more of the great names in his- 
tory than any author that ever lived, and yet what 
more do we know of them for his labors? From 
the Captal de Buch to Henry of Navarre, not one 
of them is at all more distinct in his lineaments 
than history had already made him. Where among 
his kings do we find a Ceur de Lion, among his 
nobles a Dunois, or Leicester, or Claverhouse, 
among his outlaws a Locksley or Rob Roy? The 
same poverty is visible in his conception and de- 
lineation of original characters. Here, untram- 
melled by history, left to the very license of liberty, 
he should certainly have given us something to re- 
member. The eternal failure of James to make 
us know his characters intimately, and carry away 
lasting impressions of them, is proof of more than 
the exhaustion of over-cropped powers ; it is proof 
of original sterility. This defect, which we have 
placed first on our list, isin the very base work of 
the novelist’s art. 

Again he is never bold or nervous in his thought. 
We have no stormy bursts of passionate thought ; 
no “ tumultuous throngings of the mind’s children 
to the portal of speech ;” not even charming irreg- 
ularities. He is everlastingly respectable. He 
seldom trails below, and never soars above a very 
moderately elevated horizontal plane. His mind 
is a champaign, not a mountainous country. This 
is certainly not a defect to be excused on the ground 
of haste and multiplied labors. 

Of faults, less fatal than the above, but excess- 
ively annoying, is his habit of obtruding passages 
of reflective writing in the way of his story. These 
are always trite and tiresome, and are patched like 
pieces of a different color upon the rest of his mat- 
ter. We do not care to be informed that “ human 
life is full of trouble”’—that “ woman wanting the 
courage to overcome, has yet the power to en- 
dure,” etc. We learned as much some years ago. 
It is, however, easy to escape these trite reflec- 
tions ; they are tacked on generally at the com- 
mencement of hischapters. We were once greatly 


assisted in avoiding them by reading one of his 
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books after a lady, who had drawn pencil lines 
about every such passage, as an expression of her 
sympathy and admiration. Where such aid is 
wanting, it answers quite well to begin every chap- 
ter with its second paragraph. 

It is no more than simple justice to pardon mea- 
greness and sameness of plot in the fiftieth book 
of an author. We must, consequently, hold back 
the censure to which James provokes us on this 
head. It is right hard to forgive, however, a fault 
which he has carried to such excess. A lost heir 
turning up to confound the villain of the book, who 
has hold of his estate, and to delight an amiable 
old gentleman who was the friend of his father, and 
has a marriageable daughter with a charming face, 
warm heart and large dowry--this is the story, in 
outline, of some-where about the last twelve of his 
quarterly volumes. 

We said, a little way back, that James was ever- 
Jastingly respectable. We must qualify this re- 
mark: for he is sometimes guilty of the most ar- 
rant twaddle. We recall an instance from his 
“Smugglers.” His hero, one of the turned-up 
lost heirs, commands a part of the militia of Kent, 
and out-generals a party of smugglers. This 
small enterprise James chooses to make the hero 
conduct with the air of something even higher 
than a General of Division. If we are told of his 
profound and skilful “‘ combinations,” once, we are 
told of them fifty times. We see the melancholy 
young gentleman surrounded with maps of the 
country—he has the aspiring eye of Julius Cesar, 
and the gravity of Cato, the Censor—his subordi- 
nates are awed into silence by his mysterious re- 
serve and profundity of mental occupation; run- 
ners, meantime, are coming and going like aides- 
de-camp. The result is that different small bodies 
of militia converge from several points, and sur- 
round the smuggling party at a sort of cross-roads. 
No sooner is this done than subordinates, privates, 
all, stop to say, “* what a fine combination!” The 
honest novelist stops with them to say, “ was there 
ever such grasp and dexterity of combination !” 
The reader can have no possible escape ; he is held 
by the button until he yields a ghastly admiration. 
This, we repeat, is miserable twaddle. A sheriff, 
making a seizure, does pretty nearly as much, when 
he despatches his bum-bailiff to a back door, whilst 
he approaches the front; and yet Napoleon, com- 
bining his divisions upon the field of the Battle of 
the Emperors, could have no finer things said of 
him. In all this, James is as serious as an owl. 
Indeed the honest novelist is no joker under any 
circumstances. We do not remember to have met 
with a particle of wit or humor in the whole range 
of his writings. 

As for style, James has that curse of facility 
which seems to mark all trained writers of tame 
genius. His words are good enough, and run nat- 


sentences; but it would be a relief to see some- 
thing rougher—the perpetual facility wearies us. 
The man seems to be a machine turning out sen- 
tences, like calico, yard after yard, all of one 
pattern, and miserably correct. There is not a 
struggle with utterance in his books from first tu 
last; not one of those bold trials of the strength 
of language which we see the vigorous and redun- 
dant thought of more nervous writers so frequently 
making, in its effort to escape into expression. In 
fact, as the thought is, so most commonly will be 
the utterance; and in the case of James they are 
precisely matched—-tame, fluent thought with a 
tame, fluent style. 

These are some of the defects, radical and mi- 
nor; pardonable and upardonable ; of this popular 
author. We find much to redeem them in his 
books. He has the art to interest you in his nar- 
ratives. He has the genuine talent of the recon- 
teur. This is a talent of the first necessity to the 
writer of fiction. Imagination, fancy, clear sense, 
aided by all learning, and made facile in operation 
by long practice, are not enough without it. Lock- 
hart’s Valerius—a book full of learning, fine thought 
and refined taste, and not deficient in plot—is proof 
of what we say. Jockhart has none of this rare 
talent, and his book is utterly uninteresting. The 
peculiar gift, of which we speak, is not inventive- 
ness, for which it might be taken, but rather some- 
thing which manages, blends, conducts, and adroitly 
makes the most of, inventions. It is indeed a tal- 
ent to itself, and by itself--of rare occurrence— 
above attainment where not native-——not necessari- 
ly united to great mental powers, but of absolute 
necessity to a greatly successful novelist. James 
possesses it in a remarkable degree. He is an ad- 
mirable réconteur. There is no such thing as 
reading to the middle of one of his books, without 
a desire to go on to the end. 

He is moreover singularly correct in his know- 
ledge and observance of the costume of history— 
in the broad sense embracing manners as well as 
raiment. Even Sir Walter does not equal him in 
this respect. James has never done so bold a thing 
as the investing the time of Richard I. in the cos- 
tume of that of Edward II]. 

Again, he has an inexhaustible relish for the an- 
cient chivalric life—as poets, and romancers, mis- 
led by the glitter of its ornaments have feigned it 
tohavebeen. The grandeur of courageous deeds-— 
knightly honer defiant and triumphant above the 
pains of captivity, or martyrdom--all of tender, 
truthful, pure, and constant in the love of woman—— 
loyalty to sovereigns—fidelity in friendship—pro- 
tection to the weak—these are great things which, 
where all else may seein lost in the very feeble- 
ness of exhaustion, have an eternal freshness in 
the heart of James, and never lose the purity of a 
first bloom with him. 
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tion of the great, good, and beautiful in the chi- 
valric ages, is a high-toned morality—the source 
indeed of the appreciation—which he has never 
once marred by a slip: in constancy to which, in- 
deed, no author, living or dead, ever equalled him. 
We are perfectly satisfied, from his books alone, 
that James is one of the most upright, gentle, and 
honorable men in the world. Sv long as such a 
man reflects himself in books, we hold ourselves 
ready to welcome them, however they may crowd 
upon us, and whatever literary faults may disfigure 
them. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A. M. HI. 


Beloved! thou art gone, 

Thou hast left us alone; 

Too deep for tears our moan ! 
Gentle one. 


Did thee, thy sister meet 

And thy mother fly to greet 

On seraph'’s wings most fleet, 
Gentle one. 


The dove thy requiem sings— 

The moss-rose o'er thee springs, 

Sweet fragrance evening flings, 
Gentle one. 


Thy active, quiet piety, 

O how it drew my heart to thee 

In tenderest cords of sympathy, 
Gentle one. 


Tho’ lost to sight, to mem'ry dear, 

Sweeter music now thou’lt hear, 

Than e’er on earth fell on thy ear, 
Gentle one. 


Now purer, fresher, brighter dyes 

Shall meet thy gladdened wondering eves 

Than rainbow tints in summer skies, 
Geatle one. 


There, in the City of our King, 
Where the redeemed in concert sing, 


And Heaven’s high arch with praise doth ring, 


Gentle one. 


There, dearest, fundest, best beloved, 

Thy ransomed spirit soars above, 

Rejoicing in a Saviour’s love! 
Gentle one. 





TO BLANCHE, * 


[Elicited on hearing that some of her friends in 
the North said in scorn, “Blanche gonetoS... 
Virginia!’ 


Sweet Warbler, no wonder thy friends should essay 
Thy notes to prolong, thy departure to stay. 

A spirit so gentle, a genius so rare, 

No land, e’er so gifted, could very well spare ; 

But-to sneer at Virginia, was not only cross, 

But could littie avail them to cover their loss. 

Has Virginia no deeds on her historic page, 

Of interest sufficient thy pen to engage ? 

Are her legends so barren, that she may not bring 
Some lore which the minstrel may touchingly sing ? 
Sure, enough were her glory, if none other name 
Were inscribed on the scutcheon of her lasting fame, 
Than that above all mortal names, her own son, 
Incorruptible, deathless, though dead, Washington ; 
Who so greatly ennobled mankind in his life, 

As to lead to this innocent, laudable strife, 

As to whether Virginia shall claim him alone, 

Or the honor divide with the world that is known; 
To whose shrine pilgrims hie from each land and each clime 
With offerings of love unimposed and sublime. 

Can that State be contemn’d, which gave birth to a son 
By whose wisdom and valor our freedom was won? 
Whose son again, gave of that freedom the chart, 

In that hour of our peril which tried every heart ? 
The day will yet come, doubt me not, when the story 
Of her and her now unappreciated glory, 

Bards impassioned will sing as they us’d when of old 
The wrongs of their country indignant they told. 
The scenes are too near, the events yet too late, 

The age quite too prosing her tale to relate. 

Thy soul inspiration caught from the great fall, 
Where Niagara's thunders its hearers appal ! 

Imbibe it afresh, at the arch + which God turn’d, 

On the morn of creation, ere sun had yet burn’d. 
Nature’s great book of Beauty she’ll vividly unfold, 
Writ in characters truly majestic and bold. 

Here fountains are sparkling with health and with youth, 
Hebe’s powers or Hygeia’s exceeding in truth ; 
Labyrinthian mazes surpasssing by far 

Antiparos, are found in our grottoes of spar ; 

Aurora shall earlier unbar thee the morn, 

And spring offer flowrets the first zephyr-born ; 

‘The lark woo thy fancy with her to its flight, 

Ere the sun gilds the day with its roseate light. 
Come, Heaven-born Apollo, with thy tuneful nine, 
Shed influence o'er her the choicest of thine ; 
Parnassus or Helicon here thou may’st find 

As much as a northern one sure, to thy mind. 

No snows on their summits shall chill thy descent, 
Nor make more laborious the Poet’s ascent ; 

No frost-king in fetters shall cruelly bind 

The fount of Castalia, blest spring of the mind. 
Where song’s no exotic, to its own native home, 
Thou child of sweet song, we do hail thee now come. 
Sung by thee, Blanche, Virginia will quickly aspire, 
As the walls of Thebes rose once to Amphion’s | re. 








ALBERTO. 


* Author of some beautiful lines on Water, which ap- 
peared in the New York Mirror and other publications, in 
1845. 

t The Natural Bridge. 
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THE FORTUNES CF ESTHER, THE JEWESS., 
CHAPTER VII. 


When Sophron, the eunnch, returned to Es- 
ther’s dwelling to learn her final answer to his pe- 
tition, he found her alone anxiously awaiting his 
arrival, and prostrating himself before her, begged 
to know her determination. 

“T am now about to go to the palace,” was Es- 
ther’s reply. 

Leaping from the floor with insuppressible joy, 
he exclaimed, ‘* You shall be queen of Persia as 
sure as Artaxerxes lives,” deeply emphasizing the 
Jast word, accompanied with a curl of the lip that 
escaped not Esther's eye, “ and thy faithful slave 
shall cease to tremble at the frown of the haughty 
Vashti and be disposed of at the will of a superior 
power,” bowing significantly to Esther as he ut- 
tered the last word. 

“Unhappy deceiver,” thought Esther, ‘ your 
language concerning your own fate, may be, like 
Saul’s, involuntary prophecy.” 

The eunuch after urging haste bowed himself 
out of her presence and hastened to Artabanus, by 
whose side we found him, when the king's mes- 
senger summoned them before the throne. In the 
meantime Esther entered a palanquin provided by 
Sophron and was borne by two of that eunuch’s ac- 
complices to the palace. On reaching that edifice 
of splendor and luxury, ushered by one of Sophron’s 
creatures, she was admitted by the guards without 
opposition, and supposing the cause of her pres- 
ence had been announced by Mordecai before her 
arrival, she waited in an ante-chamber with a pal- 
pitating heart till it should please the king to take 
her evidence. The glittering magnificence of the 
gilt ceiling and walls—the lofty columns of pol- 
ished marble of Grecian orders hung with the rich- 
est silks suspended from their capitals by rings of 
guld and sweeping to the floor—the polished mir- 
rors set in frames of gold inlaid with precious 
stones—couches covered with silk wrought in flow- 
ers of gold and trimmed with gold fringe—the gor- 
geous carpets worked in flowers of every hue and 
beauty and then the profound silence, none seem- 
ing to dare to speak above a whisper, and the stern 
demeanor of the guards as they stalked to and fro, 
scarcely casting a glance upon her—all impressed 
Esther with the magnificence and awe of the Persian 
court. Overcome by a sense of the immeasurable 
superiority that surrounded her, she, with painful in- 
quietude, desired nothing so muchas to return quick- 
ly to her quiet and humble home. While she thus 
tarried in silent and indefinable dread, Vashti, the 
queen, anxious to Jearn the cause of Megabysus’ 
daring intrusion unbidden into the king’s presence, 
which the watchful eunuchs had reported to her; 
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and judging that it must be something of the most 
tremendous import that could impel him to the rash 
act, commanded one of her eunuchs to go and as- 
certain by any means possible the subject of his 
untimely visit. The eunuch, in obedience to his 
mistress’ commands, had proceeded on his errand 
till he came to the ante-room in which Esther sat, 
when starting at her unexpected appearance—for 
he knew her at once and remembered Vashti's pos- 
itive injunctions upon her never again to be seen 
about the palace—the suddenly returned to the queen 
and prostrating himself before her, exclaimed in 
the Persian fashion of adulation, “ O queen, light 
of the world and princess of the universe! 1 have 
evil tidings to bring you. Your enemies are at 
work—that Jewish witch, who they say has power 
over the king—that Esther, whom you drove from 
your presence, and who, report says, beguiles and 
overcomes all who approach her, is now sitting in 
one of the ante-chambers to the king’s palace, 
and is the cause of all this sudden commotion. I 
learned by the way that Megabysus, Artabanus 
and Sophron, together with an old Jew, are now 
with the king; and that this Jewish Esther, that 
works by powerful arts and incantations surpassing 
the Magi, waits the termination of the conference to 
be conducted to the king.” 

“To the king ?’”’ exclaimed the infuriated queen, 
stamping her little foot with viplence upon the beau- 
tiful carpet and flattening an embroidered flower 
beneath it; ‘‘ Go, slave, as you value your life, and 
force her to my presence.” 

The eunuch obeyed, but not willingly, for a su- 
perstitious dread of Esther’s occult power had 
seized upon his mind. Supposing she was sum- 
moned at Jast to appear hefore the king, Esther 
followed as the eunuch beckoned to her in silence, 
and in a few moments was ushered, to her aston- 
ishment, into the dreadful presence of Vashti. 
With a countenance flaming with anger, the queen 
started from her seat and fiercely confronting Es- 
ther, demanded hastily, “* Did I not command you, 
daring impostor, never again to approach the court ? 
and do you with insulting defiance thus tnsolently 
trample on my authority and essay to intrade your- 
self spon the king? Think you thus todespise my 
power and live ?” 

“‘ Great queen,” said Esther meekly, “ you for- 
bade me to approach the palace of prince Arta- 
xerxes, nor have I vivlated your command. This 
is the palace of the great king, to which all faith- 
ful subjects are forced to come when duty calls 
them here. The life and throne of your king and 
husband are threatened with destruction, and I 
come to apprise him of his danger. You will, there- 
fore, surely pardon the fidelity that has brought 
your handmaiden to the palace.” 

“The king’s life and throne in danger!” re- 
peated the queen with incredulous impatience, “and 
you the guardian angel to protect him! Speak 
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humility! What do you mean?” 

Esther hastily revealed the particulars of Arta- 
banus’ conspiracy as gathered from the letter drop- 
ped by the eunuch, but for fear of the queen’s jeal- 
ousy, suppressed the eunuch’s interview with her, 
and the history of the ring that led to it. 

“ Unprincipled plotter of evil, do you judge the 
mighty rulers of empires to be as weakly cred- 
ulous as the stupid and priest-ridden bigots of your 
own nation? Why, what a tale of wonder have 
we here? A scroll is produced containing trea- 
sonable matter implicating the life and honor of 
the king’s best approved friend and benefactor ; 
and a Jewish witch or impostor, into whose hands 
by some supernatural agency it has fallen—its 
bearer and his sole accuser. 
be the meed,” continued the queen with bitter sar- 
casm, ‘tof thy watchful supervision over the king’s 
person and throne? Ah, there lies the pith of all 
thy zeal: Speak—What have you to answer ?” 

“ Great queen,” replied Esther, ‘* may the God 
of the Persian as well as the Jew, do by me ac- 
cording to the truth 1 speak—that I neither falsely 
accuse nor seek a reward for the discovery I make.” 

“Dare you invoke your God in my presence *” 
asked the impatient queen. “The deity you wor- 
ship is Ahriman, the principle of evil, throned in 
darkness and surrounded by clouds, as your own 
theology teaches. What but falsehood and treach- 
ery could propitiate such a being ?” 

Esther shocked at this blasphemy clasped her 
hands and looking up, repeated aloud, and with a 
boldness that afterwards astonished herself, the 
commencement of 145th psalm—‘ ‘I will extol 
thee, my God, O King; and I will bless thy name 
forever and ever,’” 

Exasperated beyond further endurance by this 
seeming contempt of herabsolute will—than which 
she could scarcely conceive a greater crime—the 
queen cut short her examination and ordered in a 
part of her guards and pointing to the meek and 
beautiful Msther, said, in a voice of stern resolve, 
“Slaves of my will, existing solely by your obe- 
dience, take her hence to speedy execution. What! 
has it come to this, that Vashti, enthroned above 
the queens of the earth, is confronted and braved 
in her palace by the insolence of a contemptible 
impostor, who insults her with a rivalry in the 
king’s affections! Remember, slaves, 1 am aware 
that the vulgar credulity of some proclaim her a 
witch, or sumething worse, indued, like the fabled 
Endor, with supernatural powers that baffle the 
arts of men. This plea shall not avail you if she 
escape the instant execution of my sentence. In 
five minutes after she is taken from this palace 
let her head be severed from her body.” 

As the guards crossed her small hands to bind 
them, the queen caught sight of the ring upon Es- 
ther’s finger, which in the haste and tumult of her 
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feelings she had forgotten to conceal. It was too 
well rernembered to escape her jealousy. Stepping 
hastily forward, she fiercely exclaimed, “ Hand me 
that ring on her finger.” 

One of the eunuchs drew it. off and kneeling 
presented it to his mistress. 

“* How dare you wear this ring t” she asked ina 
voice half choked with rage. ‘* Who gave it to 
you t” 

“ Artaxerxes gave it to me, great queen, merely 
as a sign of his protection against the oppression 
of the wicked. It was on the day I played for him 
on the harp in your presence. The people about 
the palace knew of it; for the prince told them of 
the gift and of its intention.” 

“Ye gods of Persia!” exclaimed the queen, 
“what have I this day endured! Rivalled and 
mocked, I am defied in my own palace by a des- 
picable slave who dares to wear the presents of the 
king with insulting ostentation before my face. 
Away with her—her presence blights my sight. 
Take her to the tower of ashes: let her die that 
death. * The place of execution was a remote 
tower adjoising the extensive buildings of the pal- 
ace; and to that place Esther was conducted by 
two eunuchs to suffer the queen’s sentence. These 
men were deeply implicated in Artabanus’ con- 
spiracy and not knowing that their leader was al- 
ready exposed and attached, greatly exulted inthis 
seemingly fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
that made them the sure instruments in cutting off 
this only evidence of their guilt, They had heard 
Esther’s disclosure to the queen of the contents of 
Artabanus’ letter and were trembling with fear till 
they joyfully saw the termination of the interview. 
Buoyed with the feelings of reprieved criminals, 
they danced around Esther as they conducted her 
along, exclaiming. “* Now priestess of Jewry, witch, 
or sorceress, whichever you be, we would fain 
see one of your slight-of-hand tricks of evasion. 
Can you not make yourself invisible and vanish 
away, or at least be transformed into an eagle and 
soar out of reach? No! busy meddler, you can 
do nothing of the kind. You have not the silly 
dupes of superstition to play upon now. Your 
hour is come. Neither your arts, nor the power of 
your God will avail you now. Your last protec- 
tor has vanished with your ring. Your God could 
not save even that from Vashti’s cupidity, and how 
may he save the wearer? Where we go now, 
there will be, none to rescue. Do you see that 
gloomy towert Few go there and fewer return. 
No messenger visits that place who comes not on 
an errand of death, and no one enters that gate 
save the condemned and the executioner. You 


“ This method of executing a condemned criminal was 
peculiar to ancient Persia. The unhappy wretch was 
thrown into a receptacle of loose ashes, which were rapidly 
stirred by an engine attached for the purpose, til! suffoca- 
tion was produced, 
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would impeach Artabanus and Sophron to the king, 
that on their ruins you might build your own for- 
tunes in the sunshine of the royal favor; but see! 
your evidence is despised-—not even heard by the 
king, and yourself the victim. Can you not speak ! 
Have you become suddenly dumb ?” 

“ What that righteous God whom you blaspheme 
may purpose for me. he will manifest in his own 
good time,” replied Esther. “His presence strength- 
ens me even now, and in Him I trust.” 

“ Now hear the silly bigot,” continued one of 
the eunuchs. “ Have I not told you that there 
are none here to see you even, much less to save! 
and what trust can you have? Can your God keep 
breath in you amidst a cloud of ashes thicker than 
your Moses says the darkness was he brought over 
Egypt's sunny land t” 

* Peace, unfeeling scoffers,” replied Esther, 
“your blasphemy is too shocking to be heard. 
Hear and believe, that he who could part the seas—- 
could stop the rapid motion of the spheres and 
speak from nothing worlds into existence, can with a 
breath scatterto nought the mightiest means of man. 
As he did for helpless Isaac, so God for me can 
substitute a victim. Like righteous Job, I will 
trust in him though he slay me.” 

They had now reached the tower of execution—— 
a dark, gloomy, and silent abyss, rendered more 
horrid to contemplate by the consciousness of its 
terrible purpose. The door closed to behind them 
and all things were ready for the dreadful catastro- 
phe. ‘ Are you yet convinced t” asked one of the 
eunuchs turning the frightful machine and suspend- 
ing the awful plunge of its victim as if to heighten 
her torture by. absolute despair. 

“God of my fathers!” exclaimed Esther look- 
ing up to Heaven, “thy righteous will be done.” 

‘“* Now that is what I call giving it up,” contin- 
ued the eunuch with solemn mockery. ‘ Call on 
your God for the victim you so lately said he could 
substitute for you. Surely he can send you a ram, 
or a goat at least, though here is no thicket to en- 
tangle him by the horns. Let him but show some 
such slight-of-hand as this and I promise you and 
him that”—— 

Here the eunuch’s speech was suddenly broken 
off by the opening of the massive folding doors and 
the entrance of Artabanus and Sophron followed 
by Megabysus and a strong guard. The surprise 
of the two parties was mutual. Each stood ga- 
zing on the other in mute amazement. Sophron 
shrunk back with terror and muttered, “ She is the 
minister of some angry god. J dreamed I saw her 
here—and here she is. Methought some silly fool 
had bound her hands to plunge her in the vault be- 
low. I saw her triumph over all. The rest was 
dark confusion. I know not what. Something like 
the royal tiara she wore upon her head. Some 
wept and trembled—then rejoiced. Her foes I saw 


overwhelmed before her, slipping and falling in their 
blood.” 

Megabysus after a minuie’s silence demanded of 
the queen’s eunuchs in a stern voice what had 
brought them there ; and why that young woman 
that stood between them was brought to such a 
place, and who she was. 

“Great prince and brother to the King of Kings,” 
answered the trembling eunuch—* the queen com- 
mands us, her slaves, on pain of death, to execute 
this woman, who holding her dreadful majesty at 
naught, laughed to scorn her high commands, which 
none may do and live.” 

* Who are you, young woman?” asked Mega- 
bysus, turning to Esther. ‘ Can you have so for- 
gotten the exalted station of the queen, and dared 
such outrage on the person of the great king's 
wife t” 

“Mighty prince,” said Esther, “ pity an unpro- 
tected maiden, who is innocent of any intentional 
offence to the queen. The history of my case is 
this: Artaxerxes saw me in Vashti’s train of serv- 
ing women, placed there by her own commands, 
and commanded me to play upon the harp. I obey- 
ed and drew such commendations from him as 
greatly displeased his wife. She accused me of 
design upon the prince, her husband, and drove me 
from the palace; and as | sat weeping at the gate, 
Artaxerxes knowing the cause of my distress and 
pitying my misfortune, slipped a ring from his fin- 
ger and placed it on mine as an earnest of his fu- 
ture protection. This was in Xerxes’ time. To- 
day I was commanded by Mordecai, the Jew, to 
be in readiness at the palace to give in evidence 
before the king. I was seen and known by some 
one of the queen’s retinue—was hurried before her 
and was condemned to lose my head, for venturing 
to approach the palace. Befure leaving her pres- 
ence, the queen saw the ring and knowing it, 
changed the mode of death and condemned me to 
the ashes. What cause she has to give me thanks, 
instead of death, the king will bear me witness.” 

‘Your story,” said Megabysus, ‘is a strange 
one, and yet carries along with it the simplicity of 
truth. Your name ?” 

“* Esther.” 

** What!” he exclaimed witha start, ‘ the female 
that discovered the horrid plot of these wretched 
men?” 

“ The same.” 

* And did the queen know this ?” 

“ She heard it from me, but believed it not.” 

“ The king must be kept ignorant of this,” con- 
tinued Megabysus to himself. “It were enough 
to rouse his suspicions against her; and once sus- 
pected, few live to wear the silvered livery of age 
in princes’ palaces. This,” said he aloud, “ ex- 
plains the sudden transformation of thought in the 








king’s mind at the magic word Esther. But you, 
guilty wretches,” continued he to the queen’s eu- 
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nuchs, handing them a roll of parchment found on| by covert means to check and crush all who might 
Artabanus—‘‘ you who were so ready to execute | bear the semblance of rivals. But that a Jew, an 


a sentence on another, search there if the name o 


f| hereditary enemy, and one of the captive slaves of 


any traitor greets your eyes and say what should | Nebuchadnezzar, should be raised above the power 


be his doom t” 


of his malice, was too intolerable for endurance. 


With trembling despair the eunuchs beheld a| However, there was one source of joy and exulta- 
full list of the principal conspirators names—their | tion to his dark and vindictive mind, both as it pro- 


own among the first. 
“It is useless to repine,” said Sopron by way o 


mised agonizing affliction to Mordecai, and remo- 
f| ved from himself an indefinable dread and appre- 


encouragement, “ that woman, or demon, can crush | hension of future trouble. A few minutes before, 
others, as easily as she can save herself. Weare|an eunuch, whom he had attached to his fortunes, 


doomed and let us die like men.” 


whispered to him that Hadassah, the Jewish witch, 


Megabysus now gave a sign to the guards, who | had been suffocated in the tower of ashes, by the 


plunged the four criminals into the horrid abyss 


.|queen’s commands—that he had heard her sen- 


The engines worked assiduously, raising dark curl-|tence pronounced by Vashti, and saw her led to 
ing volumes of dust far above the city, that arrest- | execution. 


ed the eyes of shuddering thousands, who wel 


1} ‘ But,” replied Haman, “ may she not have baf- 


knew the meaning. Esther closed her eyes from | fled the queen as she has so often done me 1!” 
the contemplation of this terrible scene and bent| ‘‘ Not so my Jord,” continued his confidant, “she 
her slight form in one absorbing out-pouring of her |is done for this time. The cloud of ashes that 


grateful spirit to that all seeing and righteous God 


,| quickly rose above the city, told her doom. Be- 


who never forsakes those who put their trust in| sides, the queen had taken away her magic ring, 


Him. 


with which they say she wrought her miracles.” 


When all was over, Megabysus roused her by a| Accustomed of late to regard Esther as a super- 


touch on the shoulder, and whispered— Be eau- 


tious to keep your rescue a secret from the queen 


natural being, and fearing, from a superstitious 
,|dread of her power, openly to oppress the Jews, 


lest by private means destruction should fall onj|as well as to be circumvented in his schemes of 
you and all of us. It is a fearful thing to incense | aggrandizement, he gave expression to the wildest 
a proud and powerful woman.” Then after reneat- | joy at the news of her death. 

edly charging the guards, under penalty of his and| ‘“ Now,” he exclaimed, “ the only rock I feared, 
the king’s most implaeable vengeance, to breathe |the fearful barrier in my way, that accursed Sor- 
no whisper of Esther’s deliverance, he had her |ceress or witch of Jewry is removed. Too happy 
conveyed in a covered palanquin to her own dwell-| hour; though hoped not, as vain, yet come. My 
ing, and returned himself to the palace to receive | path now lies open and dominion and power are 
the king’s further orders concerning the conspira- | before me.” 

cy. There he found Mordecai, the Jew, who en-| The distasteful advancement of Mordecai, as we 
tirely unconscious of Esther's troubles, stood with | have seen, caused a sudden transition from glad- 
a respectful, but unawed demeanor in the presence | ness to torturing malevolence in the bosom of this 


of absolate power. 


creature of impulse and passion. Truly is the 


“The fidelity and timely disclosure of the old|heart of a proud and vicious man like bellows, 
man,” said the king to Megabysus, “ claims our| puffed up or depressed by the weakest hand that 
warmest gratitude ; and it is our pleasure that he| plays uponit. Artabanus, who rightly judged that 
be retained at the palace, and that his office and| Haman’s haughty pride and selfish ambition unfit- 
honor be to keep the king’s gate. This is a trust|ted him for the second place in an usurping dynasty, 
of great confidence, old man,” eontinued he to| had left him out of the conspiracy, with the inten- 


Mordecai, ‘‘ but you have given an earnest that you 
will not abuse it. As forthe maiden who exposed 
Artabanus’ letter,” he resumed after a pause and 


tion of cntting him off as soon as he should be es- 
tablished on the throne. This intention of the 
chief conspirator was discovered by a letter found 


with a perceptible change of color, “ she has but|on one of the condemned criminals, and readily 


te name the recompense she would desire for her 
service, to obtain it.” 
Hainan, the Amalekite, who was also in the 


turned to advantage by Haman, who, with sach 
evidence, convinced the king that his fidelity was 
so incorruptible, that the traitors thought it indis- 


presence and heard these declarations of favor from | pensable to put him to death, to secure their own 
the king, was moved to almost insuppressible in-| safety. Besides, his active and untiring zeal in 
dignation, that Mordecai, a Jew, whose whule na-| hunting out and bringing to punishment even the 
tion he would gladly have devoted to destruction, | most obscure partisans of Artabanus, gave him a 
and who individually had mocked and defied his) plausible claim to be considered the most stea Jfast 
power, should thus be honored and elevated by the| guardian of the Persian throne. And the king so 


greatking. Already high in power himself, proud, 





regarding him, at once elevated him to the highest 


aspiring and overbearing, he assiduously sought dignity in the empire, next tothe sovereign power. 
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His towering and guilty ambition, thus raised to 


one eminence, became now inappeasable but by | 


mounting the highest pinnacle of power; and what 
the king commended daily as incerruptible loyalty, 
was but an artful by-play to ward off the possibil- 
ity of suspicion, that when the time and means 
should serve, he might strike the surer blow. His 
haughty spirit and overweening vanity had now be- 
come impatient of any superior, and his mind was 
tossed by dreams of universal supremacy. Though 
covered with honors and envied for his greatness, 
he was a prey to the most restless inquietude and 
perhaps the least contented person in Susa. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


\leopards. Again he twined among flower-plots, 
crowded with the most gorgeous and beautiful 
flowers perfuming the air with their sweet odors— 
among every variety of fruit trees, whose loaded 
branches almost obstructed the way. Jets and 
fountains threw high into the air showers of pure, 
fresh water, which falling in spray imparted a de- 
lightful freshness to the surrounding atmosphere ; 
and afterwards collecting in drops upon the broad 
circular platforms of polished marble, these show- 
ers trickled in a thousand tiny streamlets into large 
silver basins, till, overflowing them, they wound in 
many rivulets to water and fertilize the gardens. 
Midway the gardens was an extensive portico of 
Parian marble, whose height was on a level with 
that of the surrounding palace. The massy and 
towering columns of this beautiful structure were 
skilfully covered with gold leaf, so as to present 





From the time of Cyrus the Great, it had been| the appearance of solid pillars of burnished gold. 
a custom with the kings of Persiato give a public| From the capitals of these colums were suspended 
feast once a year, for the purpose either of court-| awnings of the richest purple, embroidered and 
ing the favor of the multitude, and thus strength- | fringed with gold, which dropping their broad con- 
ening the throne by such affable condescension— | vex bosoms half way to the floor, passed over to 
if such haughty and despotic lords of sovereignty | opposite columns and being gracefully gathered 
could be supposed capable of a sense of depen-| through small golden rings attached, fell tasteful- 
dence—or, what is more probable, to make an os-|ly around their bases. The gilt ceiling, studded 
tentatious display of their incredible splendor and | with constellations of brilliant and different sized 
magnificence, the more widely to diffuse the awe | gems, representing the heavenly bodies, afforded to 
of their greatness. In conformity with this cus-| the view of the delighted spectator, a sight incon- 
tom, Artaxerxes, who had defeated Hystaspes in| ceivably beautiful. The floor was of tissulated 
a great battle, and now considered himself firmly | marble, neatly polished and skilfully fitted together. 
established on the throne of Cyrus, published a} This portico was the scene of the king's magnifi- 
general invitation to all his subjects, both rich and | cent feast. ‘The tables, which extended in one con- 
poor, to a protracted banqnet to be given at the|tinuous range its whole length, were curiously 
king’s palace. At such feasts the servile adora-| wrought of solid silver, set with brilliants and pearl. 
tion ordinarily paid to the sovereign, and the pain-| Along these tables were couches embellished with 
ful awe usually felt in his presence, were exchan-| gems and gold, with cushions of the finest satin 
ged for an easy and social equality. Every guest,| worked in flowers of every hve. Drinking cups 
without restraint, or fear of consequences, present | of gold and silver, richly embossed with flowers 
or remote, was permitted to approach the king and | and wreaths, and the heads of gods and goddesses 
converse familiarly with him on subjects either| were placed in two long glittering rows before the 
grave or jocular, as humor inclined him; or other-| guests. Each was left to choose for himself and 
wise to dispose of his time, freely absolved from | to be merry or grave as suited his temperament. 
the formal rules of court etiquette. The scene of; Bands of the most skilful musicians filled at inter- 
this splendid entertainment was in the court of the! vals the gardens with bursts of the sweetest music ; 
garden formed by the king's palace. The build-| and a tree of pure gold, covered with leaves, blos- 
ings of the palace presented to the eye an immense | soms and fruit of the same metal, and supporting 
quadrangular structure, adorned by lofty and mag-| on its branches innumerable birds, that by the touch 
nificent columns and porticos, after the Corinthian| of a spring, sent forth their artificial warblings, 
and Attic orders of architecture. In the centre}added to the delight and enchantment of the scene. 
of the square was a large open arena, laid out into) The tables were filled and the company, a mixed 
gardens and pleasure- grounds, and tastefully orna-| assemblage of every grade of society, seemed as 
mented by the most pleasing variety and succes-| noisy and as joyous as the absence of care could 


sion of rural beauties. Along the serpentine walks 


,| make them. 


the passenger successively glided under the imper-| Artaxerxes, conspicuous by the surpassing splen- 
vious shade of magnificent trees—through shrub-| dor of his dress and the glittering crown upon his 
bery trained into every fantastic shape,—now pre-| head, mingled freely in the conversations of his 
senting in full and perfect outline the figure of a| guests, at one time discussing a grave subject with 
man on horse-back—now a woman, an ostrich, a|a grey-headed veteran and at another exchanging 


lion, and next a throne resting on the shoulders o 














f sallies of wit with a merry young wag. Among 
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those he more particularly distinguished bv his 
notice, was Themistocles, the Athenian, who had 
taken refuge at the Persian court from the violence 
of his capricious countrymen. 

The wine had already circulated freely, and the 
king, exhilarated by its fumes, turned to Themis- 
tocles and said, *“ ‘Tell me now, Themistocles, do 
ot the little republics of Greece, with all your 
partiality for your father-land, dwindle into paltry 
insignificance since you have witnessed the glory 





and magnificence of the Persian monarchy ? Look | 

° | 
around and survey the evidences of splendor and 
greatness, and give a candid answer.” 





Themistocles emboldened by the wine he had 





of death displayed by Artemisea, queen of Halicar- 
nassus, at the battle of Salamis, the Grecian fleet 
would scarcely have boasted so signal a victory.” 

“ ] see, Themistocles,” said the king with a smile, 
“ that you Grecians have become inurdinately vain, 
from some few unexpected victories, and that you 
are yet prejudiced in favor of Greece notwithstand- 
ing her ingratitude. But what do you say of our 
public edifices, of our statues and other sculp- 
tures? Do they not bespeak a taste equal at least 
to the Grecian school t” 

“* Most certainly,” replied Themistocles, “ be- 
cause they are nearly all after Grecian models, 


and wrought by Grecian artists. But comparisons 


freely imbibed, readily replied :—‘t Before I answer | are odious,” continued he wishing to conciliate the 
your question, great king, as to the comparative | good-natured king and to soften his repeated re- 
glory of Greece and Persia, we should first deter- | buffs, by giving an agreeable turn to the conversa- 
mine in what true glory consists. We of Athens) tion; “ yet I shall take the liberty to make one more 
conceive that a nation to be glorious, must be free,| which must perforce leave the palm with Persia. 
brave and generous; prefering death to slavery or| I mean as to the attractions of the females. No 
subjugation ; cultivators of learning and the fine| country, I think, can compare with Persia in the 
arts and reverencers of the Gods. Neither extent} softness, delicacy and exquisite beauty of her wo- 
of empire nor the glittering pageantry of sensible | men.” 
objects, without these qualities, can compare in| This compliment was truly pleasing not only to 
true glory with the smallest and poorest community | the king, bat to every Persian that heard it; for no 
that has them.” 

**And in which of these attributes is the Per- 
sian deficient ?” asked the king. 


| people think more highly of female loveliness than 
‘they. “ Ha!” exclaimed the king laughing and 
‘nearly rising from his seat, “ Your Venus has 
“As togenerosity,” replied Themistocles, “your-| then found our realm more congenial to herself and 


self, great king, are certainly an illustrious exam-|the graces, than Paphos or Athens. 
ple, and” — 


Her doves 
| must wing their way oftener east of the Hellespont 
‘“* And our bravery,” interrupted the king—* the | than westwardly. Pray has one of our terrestrial 


extent of our empire, wrested from so many na-| goddesses established a supremacy in the heart of 
tions, fully attests.” | Themistocles ?”’ 

“You should have added,” continued Themis-| ‘ Why but yesterday,” replied the gay Athenian, 
tocles with a leer—‘ to make the proof more stri-|‘‘as I traversed at an early hour a street little 
king—the burning of Athens and the capture of the| promising such a treat, my ears were saluted by 
conquerors of the Pisistratide,” pointing to the| such duleet sounds as seemed possible to proceed 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which had| only from the harp of Apollo or Euterpe. Judging 
been brought off from Athens by Xerxes—“ These | that chords, to give such tones of touching pathos,— 
marble representatives of the illustrious dead, saved | for the strain was sweetly and softly melancholy—- 
from the ruins of a defenceless citv, together with! must be tuned by fingers delicate; and the voice, 
the spoils of Thermopyle, of Marathron, of Sala-| O, ye gods! so thrillingly sweet, could proceed from 
mis, of Platea, and of Mycale, afford incontestible| a syren alone, I paused, and in rapt ecstasy spell- 
evidence of Persian valor.” bound, wandered in delighted revelry of thought 

“* Nay, if victories are to decide to whom the | one while to Circe’s rock of melody—-then to Ca- 
palm of courage is due,” resumed the king greatly 
disconcerted, “ Persia, under Cyrus, will certainly 
bear it off.” and bleating herds. | feared to venture on the sweet 


“J grant you,” said Themistocles with candor, | minstrel’s presence, lest some such fate as Action’s 
“that Cyrus stands preéminent as a conqueror not! should befall a rash intruder. 


lypso’s charming isle, and again | followed Orpheus 
drawing after his melodious strains trees, rocks 


But soon I foand a 


only here, but in Greece also, and in the whole! 
world, yet his glory had but few of these splendid 
embellishments around us, and little of the lexuri- 
ous banquet, if we may credit the story of the 
cresses and water. But, great king, you need not 
go so far back as Cyrus for an instance of hero- 
isin; for you have an example of the love of true 
glory nearer our own times. Had all the Persian 
host exerted the intrepid valor and noble contempt 





crowd gathering round me, as hushed and silent as 
Harpocrates with his finger to his mouth. A spell 
seemed thrown on all around me. I broke it first 
and whispering one who stood with ear directed to 
the sounds asked, who touched that silvery lyre, with 
tones so melting and with voice so sweet. ‘ Some 
say,’ he answered, ‘ she is a surceress, dealing in 
occult charms and spells beyond the powers of the 
wise men and Magi; others, that she is a goddess 
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1847.] 
partial to Themistocles, the Grecian exile, and 
tending on his fortunes, since she appeared in Susa 
about the time he came to Xerxes’ court. But 
none know for certain who or what she is.’ ‘A 
goddess partial to Themistocles ’ I musingly re- 
peated; ‘then fortune surely brings me hither.’ 
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ing she meant him, when suddenly she broke off 
my address and with impatience cried, ‘Spare me 
the mention of your gods—they are an abomina- 
tion to my ears. Learn, blinded pagan and idola- 
ter, mighty warrior and learned counsellor though 
you be, that there is but one God, the creator and 





Thus encouraged, I boldly passed the threshold | governor of all things, whose throne is heaven and 
and beheld—ye gods, what a sight! A nymph| whose footstool is earth.’ This was cutting off 
more fair and beautiful than our Grecian Helen, | the genealogy of the gods at a slashing rate and 
who caused a nation’s ruin and gave legions of | grated rather harshly as coming from one | had al- 


Greeks to slaughter. Nor could the Paphian Venus, 
dancing over old Ocean’s waves, boast greater 


charms than she. With beauty so faultless, the | 


queen of gods, great Juno, might, without the love- 
inspiring zone of Venus, have moulded Jove’s de- 
crees to any shape she chose.” 

During this rhapsody of the half-drunk Athenian, 
Haman, the Amalekite, who seemed to have re- 





most deified in imagination. Yet I was willing to 
prolong the interview and listen to the music of 
her voice though reviling the gods. Accordingly 
|I begged her to instruct my ignorance—that while 
she spoke 1 might gaze upon her charms and eke 
out the rapture of the enchanting vision ; for such 
even now it seems. In her animated zeal, forget- 
ful of our relative positions, she poured forth, in one 


laxed his austere dignity into the general hilarity | continued strain of fluent melody, a strange, and 
as the wine circulated, suddenly fixed hiseye upon new, but beautiful mythology. How God—not 
him with intense interest and looked as a man hor- | Celus, nor Terra. nor Ops, nor Saturn, nor Jupi- 


ror-struck with some dreadful intelligence. 

“ Well,” said the king as they drained an inter- 
vening cup of wine, “ the catastrophe—-let us have 
the catastrophe of this melodramatic story.” 

“Well, she started to her feet at my entrance, 
and seemed greatly disconcerted. Her modesty 
was shocked by so bold an intrusion, as the blood 





ter—but He that was without a beginning, first out 
of chaos formed this world, and of its dust, with 
plastic hand—like Prometheus—made the first man 
in His own likeness and called his name Adam ; and 


from a rib taken from Adam's side, formed the first 
woman, Eve. That they were placed in a garden 
more beautiful than that of the Hesperides, sup- 


that mounted to her cheeks plainly declared. With | plied by every object that could charm the eye and 


as much suavity of manners as an Athenian could | 


frnits of every growth and clime. ‘That every 


command—-and you will grant, great king, we|thing was free for use except one tree, whose fruit 
Greeks are not deficient in the graces—-I plead the | ‘hat God forbade these two to touch or taste ; that 


irresistible attractions of her charms, as my apol- | 


ogy for the trespass; and poured forth sach a flood 
of eloquence in defence of the passion, with which 
the god of love then inspired me, that I conceived 
it must perforce sweep away every obstacle. But 
I was deceived; for she would have left me half- 
heard had I not intercepted her meditated retreat. 
When I paused at length, expecting at least her 
thanks for such a flood of commendations, she 
turned calmly upon me and said, ‘ You are The- 
mistocles, the far-famed Grecian General, who, 
fleeing from the pursuit of your country’s ven- 
geance, have found an asylum in the court of your 
ancient enemy ; and would you, an Athenian and 
an exile, bring ruin and wretchedness upon a home- 
less exile like yourself? and she a weak and de- 
fenceless woman! If so you are unworthy to be 
called an Athenian, and too debased to be the freed 
man of Aristides the Just.” This sudden bolt from 
such a quarter fell so astoundingly as for a moment 
to strike me dumb. But I soon rallied and pro- 
testing by all the gods she had done me wrong, of- 
fered her my love on her own terms. ‘The gods 
by whom you swear are gods unknown to me,’ she 
replied; ‘and to listen to a pledge made in their 
names were blasphemy and idolatrous sin against 
that living God who is above all gods.’ ‘* By Ju- 
piter, the king of the gods, then,’ I began, think- 








the serpent, (unlike the wakeful dragon that guard- 
ed the golden apples of the Hesperides.) tempted 
the woman Eve to pluck, and impiously to eat 
the consecrated fruit—that this sacrilegious folly, 
(like Pandora’s box,) let loose upon the world, 
death and every curse that is incident to man—that 
the man Adam, who ate the fruit to please his wife, 
became, (like Saturn,) the destroyer of his own 
children and the cause of wretchedness to all the 
human race. She told also how the angry God 
overwhelmed the earth with water to drown the 
wicked race of man; and that one Noah and his 
family, (like Deucalion and Pyrrha,) alone es- 
caped the flood—that to one chosen nation, near to 
Tyre and Sidon, were committed the oracles of 
that mighty God—that all other nations wandered 
in blinded ignorance, and cut off from all true know- 
ledge bowed down in abject superstition to stocks 
and stones and beasts and creeping things. This 
last egotism of her monopoiizing nation, though 
proceeding from so fair a mouth, somewhat touched 
my pride; which readily perceiving, she continued 
with a smile so sweet, that none but Adonis could 
resist it—' But by the sure and steadfast promise 
of our God to faithful Abraham we know in his 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blest. 
The Greek as well as the Jew shall bow allegi- 
ance to Messiah’s reign, and call him the anoint- 
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ed of the living God.’ This last great king, she 
said, would sit on Judah’s throne and tumble our 
mock deities, (like Vulcan.) to the earth—leaving 
for the worship of mankind the only true and liv- 
ing God, supreme, unmoved by passions, far above 
all created things enthroned; with eye pervading 
all the realms of space--a wisdom never erring— 
a presence every where,—a power equal to all 
things and a righteousness beyond the reach of 
thought. Suddenly she paused, and fixing her eyes 
as it seemed upon some distant object, shuddered 
and drew back. I looked with some surprise the 
same way and saw a dark cloud of dust rising from 
a distant tower. I knew it told the death of Mith- 
ridates, the guilty eunuch, and asked the fair ves- 
tal if she could tell why those volumes of curling 
smoke rose over the houses of the city. She 
shrunk with horror at the question, but answered 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Were you ever in that tower, fair maiden, 
that you seem so shocked at its sight ?’ again she 
answered ‘ Yes.’ ‘ But not as a criminal? I per- 
sisted. ‘ Even yes,’ wasthe reply. ‘ And howin 
the name of all the gods did you escape?’ ‘ That 
great and righteous God,’ she exclaimed, clasping 
her little hands with vehemence and raising her 
lovely eyes above, ‘ whom I have never implored 
in vain, reached out His mighty arm and snatched 
me from the cloud of death.” Thus concluding, 
and before I was aware of her design, she glided 
by me like a shadow and wasgone. A door closed 
behind her: I saw her no more. There I stood 
for minutes trying to collect my thoughts like one 
suddenly roused from a sweet dream. The image 
of that girl still hauuts my mind.” 

Haman who had hung with rivetted attention 
upon the Athenian’s narrative, hearing the decla- 
ration that some god had snatehed the heroine of 
the story from the tower of ashes, and that she 
had glided like a shadow out of the Athenian’s 
sight, took these expressions literally and coupling 
them with her reputed powers of sorcery became 
greatly troubled in his superstitious thoughts, lest 
Esther, whom he had confidently believed the ashes 
had proven to be but flesh and blood, should after 
all turn out a supernatural being to foil him in his 
purposes. Yetafier a minute’s torturing doubt he 
roused himself and muttered, “ 1 am but a fool thus 
to tease myself; itis but the creature of a cowardly 
fear—she is dead and there is an end of it.” 

“This is a strange story, Themistocles,” said 
the king, setting down his cup and laughing mer- 
rily. ‘ You got among the Jews, it seems,——a 
singular and unyielding people, tenacious of their 
creed and hearing of no community of gods. But 
beautiful as this unknown Jewess may have seemed 
to you, she must show but asa paltry drab compared 
with the lovely person of Vashti, our queen. And 
to show an Athenian, who so extols a captive Jew, 
what beauty Persia can display, we will call forth 
our aueen, that not only he, but my assembled peo- 





ple may behold and wonder at her loveliness.” 
Then turning to seven of his chamberlains, he 
commanded them to hasten to the queen and desire 
her presently to present herself at the banquet. 

At this very hour Vashti was presiding over a 
splendid feast given at her palace to the women of 
Susa. Numerous was the company and gay and 
cheerful were the matrons that crowded around the 
queen; yet they seemed to vie with each other in 
terms of adulation to the great king’s wife, who, 
vain and self-exalted, received their homage as an 
honor due to an original greatness in herself and 
not reflected by the throne. Her mind, by long 
indulgence, had become imbued with a spirit of re- 
sistance, inconsistent with that absolute authority 
which custom and the Persian laws had given the 
husband over the wife; and this adulation of the 
parasites about her but the more strengthened her 
consciousness of an irresponsible free will. Atti- 
red in the most costly and beautiful robes, colored 
with the richest Tyrian dyes, which no other wo- 
man might dare wear; so covered over with dia- 
monds and other precious stones as to seem one 
literal blaze of splendor; with a gorgeous crown 
encircling her smooth, white forehead, and drinking 
in the incense of the most extravagant flattery, of- 
fered up by the crowds around her, Vashti felt her- 
self at this moment superior to every other mortal 
on earth. While thus reposing in her complacent 
dreams of unequalled greatness, Zeresh, Haman’s 
wife, drew near to the queen and whispered— 

‘Haman sends you information that he feels 
convinced the Jewess you condemned to the ashes 
has escaped your sentence and reappeared. The- 
mistocles, the Athenian, has just described to the 
king the person of a young woman, who attracted 
him to her side by the melody of her harp and 
voice,—in every thing so strikingly characteristic 
of the Jewess, as to Jeave his mind without a 
doubt.” 

This startling intelligence drove the blood from 
the queen’s cheeks and turning to her favorite, she 
asked, “* How can that be? ‘The guards attend- 
ing on Megabysus, when Artabanus and Sophron 
were executed, expressly infurmed me that the 
Jewess was suffocated by my eunuchs before Meg- 
abysus reached the tower.” 

“There was deception surely practised on you, 
great queen,” resumed Zeresh, ‘for the crafty 
Jewess reports that her God reached out His arm 
and took her from the ashes. A full hour did the 
Athenian entertain the king with the charms of her 
person and voice.” 

The wretched Haman, tossed by alternate hopes 
and fears, could no longer sustain his suspense, and 
accordingly despatched a messenger to his wife 
with the above account, to be faithfully reported to 
the queen, that her vindictive research might at 
once resolve his doubts. 

The queen thus excited by the suspicion of Es- 
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the king’ s chamberlains ail and declares it to 


beauty and skill in music, the effects of which upon | be the will of her lord, that she should immediately 


the king she had herself witnessed, could scarcely 
restrain her jealous rage before the assembled 
crowd of Persia’s noblest ladies; and her kindling 
eye and change of color, from scarlet to deadly 
paleness, told all beholders that something greatly 
agitated the queen. Afler a moment of torturing 
reflection, she turned to Zeresh and said in a low 
and indignant voice, and an eye that sparkled with 
anger—** This accursed Jewess, if she be indeed 
alive, has, like many of her people, the means of 


bribing the officers of justice, and is thus enabled | 


to play off her tricks of juggling, that have im- 
pressed the vulgar mind with the belief of a super- 
natural agency. ‘The guilty eunuchs, who had 
charge of her execution, afforded evidence that| 
they were capable of any infamy and might have | 
taken bribes to let her escape. Yet how could the 
guards report to me that she had been executed 


unless they knew the fact? Here is mystery, but 


1 will fathom it and, to-morrow, teach the culprit} 
and her abettors what Vashti’s power cando. My | 


vengeance shall convince all knaves and fools that 
neither the Jewess nor her God shall longer thwart 
the will of Persia’s queen.” 

“ Command me, your slave, great queen,” asked 
Zeresh, ** to give my service in the pursuit of this 
Jewish pest—most pleasant will be the part: for | 
have a cause against her also and once intended 
her such a service as should have Jeft her beauties 
few attractions for other women’s husbands; but the 
knaves | sent to do my work, suffered her to es- 
cape, with the report of miracles and wonders too 
barefaced to be endured. 
believe her more than woman.” 

“ Repeat not to me such stupid nonsense,” re- 
plied the queen indignantly, “* you told me, | think, 


that Haman was once decoyed by this Jewess, and 


tu excuse his faithlessness, he would fain impose 
this story on you as on a weak and silly child. Our 
husbands become unfaithful to us, and, when de- 
tected, think to still us by their idle tales of mirac- 
ulous control over their faculties; but when we 
mean to crash their guilty paramours, they inter- 
pose their crafty agents to sereen them from our 
wrath and mock us with a tale of gods and god- 
desses. Let us show a proper spirit of resistance 
and no more submit to be the silly puppets of men.” 

“As for myself,” replied Zeresh, ** Haman no 
more dares attempt to control my will, than he 
would to face a lion. I amas free from his con- 
Straint, as from that of the slaves that tend me.” 

“And shall the queen be less free than her ser- 
vant?” asked Vashti. impatiently. “The king 
shall see, henceforth, that the queen is as indepen- 
dent as himself, and 1 will sacrifice the accursed 
Jewess to my vengeance, though he stand by for- 
bidding it.” 


She had scarcely concluded the sentence, when 


Vou. XIT1—69 


Haman even affects to | 


enter the gardens of the palace and be seated at 
his side at the banquet-table. 

** Did ever queen receive such an insult?” ex- 
claimed the infuriated Vashti—* What! shall | to 
feast the gaze of the rabble crowd, lay aside the 
dignity of my station and the modesty of my sex, 
and mingle in the rude merriment of drunken rev- 
ellers? Back, you insolent slaves, to the king, and 
tell him the queen of Persia will not submit to be 
exhibited in public like some rare animal, for the 
wonder and admiration of the gaping multitude— 
that she knows her rights and the privileges of her 
station, and will maintain them.” 





The astonished chamberlains, scarcely crediting 
ithe evidence of their own senses, shrunk from the 
presence of the angry queen to perform the terri- 
ble duty of reporting this astounding message to 
the king. 


The disobedience of Vashti, so inconceivable in 
a monarchy so despotic as that of Persia, was heard 
in mute alarm by all the guests. Some turned pale 
and others stared around them with eyes apparently 
bursting from their sockets. The king excited to 
vehement indignation, to be thus defied before the 
lords as well as the commonalty of the empire, in- 
stantly called around him a council of the wise 
men and Magi present at the feast, and laying the 
subject befure them, asked with a countenance 
flushed with anger, “ what remedy their wisdom 
could suggest against so pernicious an example of 





disobedience, though coming from the queen?” 

A short conference among themselves resulted 
in the unanimous decision, ‘that Vashti, by her con- 
tumacy and unprecedented resistance to the will of 
the kin 


g, whose word was omnipotent, giving the 
privilege of life, or the punishment of death, had 
forfeited the rights and title of queen, and ought to 
be degraded from the high estate of which she had 
proven herself so unworthy, and be banished for- 
ever from the palace. ‘This decree, oh king,” 
continued the spokesman, * is due not only to your- 
self, but to the lords and men of Persia; for what 
|man may be the head and ruler of his house, if 
'such a precedent of disobedience to the husband's 
commands be made, even in the palace of the great 
king ! 
the king may not command his wife, surely no 
other man may claim the right?’ Thus shall the 





Shall not all women hereafter say, * since 





‘order of household government be changed into 
| strife and confusion throughout the realm. The 
| remedy, great king, is in your own hands—there- 
fore cut off the evil in the bud.” 

‘Then be it so,” replied the king,—* and let a 
decree of divorce and banishment against Vashti 


be accordingly entered among the records of the 
kings of Persia. Go you,” continued he to the 





chamberlains, * strip from her, that was the queen, 
the jewels and robes of royalty, and turn her from 
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the palace, with our connie: to pny on pain} ? “ Poor fallen creature,” said the eunuch, placing 
of death, a hundred ieagues from the court, to any | himself in her way—* you will not see the king. 
place of exile she may choose.” 


| Your doom is fixed, without appeal.”’ 
At this moment of her fallen greatness, the un- | 


* Ye Gods that rule the world,” exclaimed the 
conscious Vashti, exulting in the newly acquired | frantic woman, *“ how do I bear such outrage and 
sense of absolute independence of will, sat with | exist? Can ye withhold your scathing vengeance 
delighted ear drinking in the congratulations of the | when the sacred majesty of Persia’s queen is thus 
patriotic crowd that gathered around her. |contemned by creatures less than men?” 
“Great queen and princess of the world,” said} Stung to madness by this immodest taunt, the 
Zeresh, “ you have this day firmly established the | eunuch called fiercely upon his associates to strip 
just prerogatives of your station, and the gratitude | away at once the royal trappings from the fallen 
and homage of every wife in Persia is your due.” | queen. With ready alacrity the vindictive eanuchs 
“The glory of Vashti,” exclaimed another, ‘** is| gathered around her, to divest her of her dress by 
far exalted above all former queens, and teaches| force, in utter disregard of female modesty, when 
kings that sovereignty is not the attribute of men one of her women, whose timid and gentle modes- 
alune.” ity had met with least favor from the queen, sud- 


“*And her fame, greater than that of Semira- 
mis,” said a third, “‘ shall descend in glorious mem- 
ory to the remotest generations.” 


denly interposed, and, with tears, begged the eu- 


_nuchs to leave this last sad office to the females of 


|her train. 
In the midst of this emulation of flattery, the| 


The proud spirit of Vashti still resisting, she 


king’s chamberlains suddenly reéntered without the | turned to the fawning guests of her interrupted 
formality of announcing their presence, as was the banquet, who now in groups looked on the scene 
custom, through a messenger of the queen’s guard ; | ‘before them in mute astonishment, and asked— 
nor did they prostrate themselves to pay her the | **Why do you stand gaping and offer no assis- 
usual homage. Indignant at this outrage, Vashi tance ? Drive these accursed slaves from my pres- 
demanded in a tone of the fiercest resentment,}ence. Your numbers are suflicient to overwhelm 
“how they durst dispense with the respect due to|them, and bear me among you to the presence of 
the queen ?” ithe king. There, before him and the assembled 
The chamberlains though about to perform an lords of Persia, I will contest his sentence and 
agreeable duty—for few persons liked the queen— | maintain the majesty of the eee to be as irre- 
could not at once subdue that habitual awe, which. | vocable as any decree on record.” 
had so long cowered them in her presence and| Zeresh, Haman’s wife, who had alone retained 
were silent. her presence of mind during this turbulent conflict, 
“* Dare you to hold your peace when the queen/ and with secret pleasure contemplated the irre- 
commands you to speak ?” she asked with increas- | trievable ruin of the queen, now consulting policy 
ing anger. }and her own long cherished hatred, replied with a 
An eunuch more bold than the rest, replied with; haughty elevation of her persou— Thou, queen 
a forced effrontery—** Once queen, but now no in thy own right, poor silly bauble? Great mis- 
longer so, cease to give commands which you have tress of the world, thou makest me laugh. Learn 
no power to enforce, and hear from my lips your now, when too late, infatuated creature, that the 
irrevocable doom, pronounced by the king.” | power you so vainly boasted vas reflected from the 
“ Accursed slaves,” exclaimed Vashti, springing king, like the lustre of those diamonds you wear 
from her seat—* this to me, the queen of the! from the rays of the sun. The shadow of a cloud 
world? Ho! guards, enter here immediately. I) has forever intercepted its source, and you are now 
will see your heart torn from your body and thrown less than Zeresh, and she your superior. Your in- 
to the dogs.” In vain she screamed for her guards, | sulting tongue that could so readily pronounce the 
they knew what had happened and obeyed not. ‘degrading terms, servant and slave, to your betters 
* Cease your frantic howlings, mad woman,” con- | by birth, must now learn the honied phrases that 
tinued the eunuch, “the power to glut your ven- | may tickle a mistress’ ear. 


Why the minstrel 
geance is with the things that were. 


You must | Jewess may now laugh you to scorn. You pos- 
strip off the royal robes and jewels, or force the| sessed of the indefeasible rights of majesty! why 
king’s officers to do it, and leave the court a hun-| what marks of greatness has nature set upon you, 
dred leagues behind you. This do and live, or re- | more than myself, that you, in defiance of the king, 
sist and be hastened to that tower that sends up| should wield a sovereign power t” 
clouds, promising no refreshing showers, and which 
a victim of your own so lately visited.” 

** Most accursed slave,” 


The astonished queen was not allowed time to 
‘make the reproachful answer she meditated, for 
continued Vashti, “| |others, and especially those who had been loudest 
will this moment to the king—I know his humors! in their fulsome adulation chiming in with Zeresh, 
and can manage them. Then you shall learn how| drowned her voice in the taunts and reproaches 


rash the act to brave a queen !” with which they overwhelmed her. Some pitied— 
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none offered consolation, and all retreated precipi- 
tately from the palace. Forced to submit to the 
demands of the eunuchs, and deserted by all her 
dependents, the unhappy Vashti was at length 
brought to a sense of her irremediable downfall, 
and filled the palace with her loud and unavailing 
lamentations. As she was conducted from the 
palace, a disguised Jew, who was among the guards, 
whispered in her ear, “* Think now on the Jewess 
whose beauty and innocence alone, made you her 
most cruel and merciless foe—think too of her God 
whom you thrice blasphemed and defied.” 


( To be continued.) 





A MAY MORN. 
BY J. M. LEGARE. 


Last night the town was close and warm, 
But while we slept arose a storm, 

And now how fair 

And fresh and cool the morning air! 


Between the swarthy tranks I walk, 
Which she made lovely with her talk, 
Saying—* Dear Love, 

I see these branches from above, 


“And when yon go I murmur— here, 
Beneath these leaves he called me dear, 
His pride, his pet 

So absent, you are with me yet.” 


How still it is !—the city lies 
Behind, half hidden from the eyes : 
And from the tops 

Of trees around the moisture drops. 


A bird with scarlet on his wings 
Down in the meadow sits and sings, 
Beneath his weight 

The long corn-tassels undulate. 


The thrush and redbird in the brake 
F lit up and from the blossoms shake 
Across the grass 

A fragrant shower where I pass. 


Ah, thank God for this peace and rest, 
But more for that within my breast. 
How with a song 

The very river ebbs along! 


A song indeed most musical 
To him who on life's threshold shall 





Revive to know 
The melancholy plaint and low. 


Yet still the same as when he stood 
With musing eyes bent on the flood, 
And smiled to hear 

The ripples say, J love thee, dear! 


Not that they said so in good sooth, 
But that he—(J, in simple truth!) 
Seemed thence to hear 

The words that in my bosom were. 


As once she said them, with the braid 
That bound her throbbing temples laid 
Against my cheek, 

So I could even feel her speak. 


And when she, blushing, ceased, and I 
Was mote with joy. the ripples nigh 
Took up the strain, 

And said; I love thee, Sweet! again. 


And thenceforth all that once was fair 
Grew fairer: What unsightly were, 
Divine if she 

But praised them incidentally. 


For she is dearer to me than 
Was ever woman yet to man. 
Are one, besure, 

Her life and mine forevermore ! 


South Carolina. 


SIBORNE'S WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


It was thirty-two years ago, on the 18th of last 
June, since the battle of Waterloo was fought ; yet 
even now, scarcely a year passes that does not 
usher iu some ponderons tome, devoted to this ap- 
parently inexhaustible subject. The world seems 
not yet to have recovered from its astonishment at 
finding that the extraordinary man, who was struck 
down on that occasion, was not absolutely invin- 
cible, and British arrogance, never the least sali- 
ent point in British character, appears not even at 
this day to have swelled to its full proportions. It 
first broke forth in that notable performance of Sir 
Walter Scott, “ Paul’s Letters to his Kinfolks,” 
written on the field of battle, while the vestiges of 
the strife were yet fresh, and the harvest had not 
reared its head from the hoof of the charger and 
the wheel of the tumbril, which had passed over it 
like the Genius of Desolation, trampling the fair 
hopes of the husbandman into a mire of blood. 
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Numberless and miraculous were the events re- | according to them, fought under every disadvantage 


The British 
public was told, and was not slow to believe, that 
Napoleon in the exultation of assured success, on 
the morning of the 18th, stretched his hand to- 
wards the Anglo-Dutch army, and exclaimed, “ Ah! 
ces Anglais, Je Jes tiens donc enfin ;” that upon the 
charge of one of the British battalions, he cried, 
“ what brave troops, but J shall destroy them ;” that 
when the Scotch Greys made their appearance, he 
said, “ voila ces chevaux gris terribles ;” that to- 
wards the close of the day he muttered in a tone, 
half anger, half admiration, “these Islanders do 
not know when they are whipped, but fight on long 
after, according to rule, they should have retreat- 
ed.” These, and many more such tales were ea- 
gerly spread by the tory press, desirous of screen- 
ing the tory ministry of the day from the charge 
of banding with the aristocracy of Europe to crush 
its people ; of deluging the earth with more blood 
than had been shed in centuries before ; of disor- 
ganizing society, and saddling England with a debt, 
the end of which no man can see, and the effects 
of which are but too perceptible even at the pres- 
ent hour. 

But alas! for the credit of the great Novelist, 
never so much a writer of fiction as when Napo- 
leon is the theme; alas! for the pride of John 
Bull, and his well-fed army of beef-eaters; alas! 
for the enjoyment of those who put their faith in 
the United Service Magazine, truth—the true spear 
of Ithuriel—has touched the gorgeous phantom, 
and it has vanished into air. The veracious re- 
porter of all these sayings of the Corsican was one 
Costar, a shrewd Fleming, who levied upon the 
pocket of the * great Unknown,” by means of these 
stories invented for the occasion, and adapted to 
the unrivalled digestive capacities of his renowned 
auditor. He represented himself as the compan- 
ion of the great Captain on that bloody day, and 
contrived for some time to extract heavy sums from 
the credulous Englishmen who annually visited the 
field ; but at last he was confronted with a black- 


corded in that veracious chronicle. 


smith, who had been his companion on the day of 


the battle, ten miles from the field; and who bore 
testimony to the fact, that he was never nearer du- 
ring the whole time of the conflict. His fabrica- 
tions fell at once to the ground, but they are re- 
peated to this day by all English writers, who, 
like the banks, “ never correct mistakes.” 
whole story of this fellow, andthe manner in which 
he quizzed Sir Walter, are fully set forth in Lock- 
hart’s life of the Great Novelist. 

Not less exaggerated were the accounts of the 


The | 


Prodi- 
‘gies of valor, belonging rather to the age of chiv- 
alry, than to our own matter-of-fact times, were 
performed by these fire-eating herves; and John Bull 
| was called on to adinire, and, what is more impor- 
tant still, to pay without limit. 

In the meantime, the 9th volume of Napoleon's 
memoirs, devoted expressly to the campaign of 
Waterloo, was published. Its facts and its critical 
remarks were overwhelming. ‘There was no an- 
swering it but in one way, and that method the 
British ministry adopted. General Gourgaud, who 
had written it down as it fell from the lips of the 
Emperor, at St. Helena, was seized, together with 
all his papers, and sent in a most helpless condi- 
tion to Cuxhaven. 


}and against the most overwhelming odds. 


What stronger proof does the 
wond want of the entire truth of his narrative ? 

The first regular attempt to defend the charac- 
ter of Wellington and the British army against this 
overwhelming onslaught, was made by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Novel, most facetiously styled, “* The 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte.” Without having 
taken the trouble to ascertain the state of forces 
during this campaign, and with no daéa to qualify 
his broad assertions, he contented himself with 
giving the lie to the statement of Napoleon in terms 
|as general as the nature of the case would admit, 
| taking care to preserve all the ridiculous tales 
\he had derived from Costar, and giving them as 
| far as he was able the authority of history. At 
| last comes, at the eleventh hour, Capt. Siborne—a 
man who has spent years in the investigation of his 
subject—who has conversed with every eye-wit- 
ness, British, French, Dutch, Belgian and Prus- 
sian, to whom he could obtain access—who has 
ransacked the muster-rolls of the Horse Guards, of 
Berlin, of Brussels and of Paris, for information— 
and behold, in a work written for the express pur- 

pose of glorifying the Duke of Wellington and the 

| British army, he confirms nearly every statement 
made by Napoleon on the rock of St. Helena, two 
thousand miles from any spot where information 
could be obtained ! 

Capt. Siborne’s book is a large, closely printed 
octavo of 560 pages, of which more than 250 are 
devoted to the battle of Waterloo alone. Our limits 
forbidding the possibility of entering into such a 
disquisition upon the merits of so large a work as 
might otherwise be desirable, we shal] content our- 
selves with a mere outline of the facts as set forth 
therein. 
| The Allied army assembled in Belgium, by the 
middle of June, 1815, mustered 223.847, (in ronnd 
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relative forces on this momentous occasion. The | numbers 223,000.) men with 546 pieces of cannon. 
Duke of Wellington, it is true, never made any | Of these, 117.000 were Prussians and Saxons 
statement upon that head; he probably thought] under the command of Field Marshal Blocher, the 
silence thereon would have no ill-effect upon his| remainder 106,000, British, Hanoverians, Bruns- 
reputation. But his historians made ample amends| wickers, Dutch Belgians, and troops of Nassau, 
for the forbearance of their Hero. The English, heing under that of the Duke of Wellington. This 
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force, for its better subsistence, according to Eng- ite considered, it may be safely snected that a 
lish authority, was scattered over a vast extent of} more daring enterprise was never conceived by the 
territory, presenting thus to Napoleon a tempting | mind of man, the invasion of lialy, by Hannibal, 
opportunity to put in practice the system of attack |alone, possibly excepted. The division of the 
in detail, by means of which he had so often pre-|enemy’s forces, from what cause soever it may 
vailed over enemies, who if united would have|have originated, could alone have induced him to 
been invincible. Wellington's head quarters were | undertake it. 
at Brussels ; Blucher’s at Namur. Great uncertainty prevailed in the Allied army 
The entire force of the French army, assem-| relative to the point at which the French Empe- 
bled at Solre le Sambre, Beaumont and Philippe-|ror would open the campaign. There were three 
ville, on the 14th of June, was 122,401 men, with|open to his choice, viz: from Lisle, by Courtrai 
350 pieces of cannon. or Tournai, between the Lys and the Scheldt; 
Let us here pause with the historian, whose | from Condé, Valenciennes or Maubeuge, by Mons, 
work is under consideration, and consider with the | between the Sambre and Scheldt; and from Mau- 
attention it deserves the stupendous task which the|beuge, Beaumont and Philippeville, by Charleroi 
French Emperor had undertaken, and which he| through the valley of the Sambre and Meuse. In 
was so near executing with complete success. The/|order to increase the uncertainty of the Allied 
two armies, to which he was opposed, were numeri- | commanders, and to mask the concentration of his 
cally in the ratio of nearly two to one, of that which | own forces, Napoleon took care to line the whole 
he led against them. Each might have contended | frontier of Belgium with troops of the National 
with him singly, and the glory of defeating Napo- | Guard furnished by the garrisons of the fortresses, — 
leon apart, would have gained no very great honor | especially that portion of it which passes in ad- 
from a triumph. Napoleon had himself, on many | vance of Valenciennes, Condé and Lille, even as 
océasions, neutralized far greater odds than would | far as Dunkirk. On this portion of the line all 
have been in his favor, had he singly attacked with ‘the debouches were strongly occupied, the out- 
his entire force either Wellington or Blucher. To! posts tripled, and every measure taken to induce a 
the former, he was superior only by 16,000 men, | belief that an attack was meditated from that quar- 
where the armies were, respectively, 106.000 and|ter. ‘These circumstances account, doubtless, for 
122,000 ; to the latter by only 5,000, where they |the wide dissemination of the allied forces, which 
stood 117,000 to 122,000. In this last case, the | offering every advantage tu the enemy, was very 
numerical difference, indeed. is hardly worth esti- nearly productive of their own ruin, as all who 
mating. It must be taken into consideration, that| read Captain Siborne’s book will be convinced, in 
these troops were commanded by the most re-| spite of his strong bias in favor of his countrymen. 
nowned Generals in Europe—that they had but | Wellington's army, 106,000 strong, was compo- 
one year before planted their banners triumphantly | sed of two corps and a reserve. ‘The first, com- 
upon the soil of France--that they knew the coun- | manded by the Prince of Orange, consisted of the 
try in which they were to fight, could select their| Divisions of Generals Cooke, Alten, Perponcher 
own position and bide their own time. On the|and Chassé. The left of this corps rested on Ge- 
other hand, the French could not but bear in mind|nappe, Quatre Bras, and Frasne. ¢ These posi- 
the disasters of the two last campaigns, and the} tions were on the high road leading from Charle- 
suspicions generated by the treachery which hadj toi to Brussels, and communicated with the first 
led to those disasters, was any thing but favorable| Prussian corps (Zieten’s,) whose head-quarters 
to the morale of the common soldier. These sus-| were at Charleroi. Perponcher’s division formed 
picions were not allowed to subside; for at the|the extreme left, having its head-quarters at Ni- 
very opening of the campaign, two officers of high| velles, through which town, the high-road from 
rank, Generals Bourmont and Viloutrey, openly | Binche to Brussels passes. On the right and far- 
and shamelessly deserted to the enemy, thereby|ther in advance of Mons, was the division of 
confirming, if they did not announce, the approach | Chassé, which was quartered in Roeulx and the vil- 
of the French army, producing great inconve- | lages between that place and Binche. Tothe right 
nience to Napoleon and causing a change, or at| of Chassé was Alten’s division, occupying Soignies, 
least a modification of his original plan. * All (which lies on the high road from Mons to Brus- 
| sels,) and the villages lying between that town, 


* Those who take a pleasure in witnessing the distribu-; Roeulx, Brain-le-Comte and Enghien. Its head- 
tion of rewards and punishment according to merit, will 


be pleased with the following anecdote related by Capt. | 
Siborne. “ When General de Bourmont was presented | | Zettel ansteckt! Hundsfott bleibt Hundsfott :’”—an ex- 
to Blucher, the latter could not refrain from evincing his | Pression of which the following may be considered but a 
contempt for the faithless soldier; and to those who en- | mild translation : * It matters not what a man sticks in his 
Adehiens to appease him, and to impress him more favora- | | hat for a sagt mean-spirited scoundrel aiways remains 
bly towards the General by directing his attention to the the same.” Siborne, note to page 58. 

white cockade which he wore in a conspicuous fashion, the | + The reader will readily understand these arrangements 
Prince bluntly remarked ‘ Einerlei, was das Volk fiir cinen by reference to a map of Flanders. 
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quarters were at Seigaiee. The right division, 
under the command of General Cooke, had its head- 
quarters at Enghien. ‘The force of this corps was 
25,233 men with 48 pieces of artillery. 

Lord Hill comimanded the 2nd corps. It con- 
sisted of three divisions and a brigade, was 24,033 
strong,—and had forty pieces of artillery. The 
commanders of the several divisions were Gen- 
erals Clinton, Colville, and Steddman, while the 
brigade was under the orders of Baron Anthing. 
Clinton’s division, forming the left of this corps, 
communicated with Alten’s right. Its head-quar- 
ters were at Ath, on the Dender, through which 
runs the high-road from Tournai to Brussels, 


hetween Mons and Ath. 
was next on the right, had its head-quarters at 
Audenarde, on the Scheldt, and ocenpied Renaix. 
Steddman’s division occupied the villages on the 
high road which connects Grammont with Ghent, 
and Anthing’s brigade those between this line and 
Alost. 

The reserve which consisted of Picton’s, Cole’s 
and the Duke of Brunswick’s divisions, together 
with the Hanoverian corps and the contingent of 
Nassau, was stationed either around Brussels, or 
between that city and Mons. 
32,796, with 64 guns. 

The cavalry, under the command of the Ear! of | 
Uxbridge, amounted to 15,000 men. It was sta- 
tioned in the neighborhood of Brussels, at Gram- 
mont and Ninove on the Dender, in the villages 
between Roeulx and Mons, on the South side of 
Mons, in the direction of Maubeuge and Beaumont, 
and between Binche and Mons. The Duke of Wel- 
Jington’s head-quarters were at Brussels, around 
which the line of his cantonments forms the seg- 
ment of acircle. The points of interior concen- 
tration were, beginning on the left, Quatre Bras, 
Nivelles, Svignies, Enghien, Ath, Grammont and 
Audenarde. 

The first Prussian corps, commanded by Zieten. 
amounted to 30,854 men, with 96 guns. It was 
composed of fuur* Brigades, under the Generats 
Steinmitz, Pirch I]., Jagow, and Henkel, a cav- 
alry reserve, commanded by General Von Réder, 
andan artillery reserve, commanded by General Von 
Lehmann. The right of this corps communicated 
with Wellington’s left. The first brigade, had its 
right at Fontaine!’ Evéque half way between Char- 
leroi and Binche, the second in Marchienne au 
Pont, on the Sambre, the third in Fleurus, the fourth 
in Moustier, the reserve cavalry in Sombref, and 
the reserve artillery in Gembloux. The line of 
advanced posts extended from two miles south of 
Binche to Sossoye, along the frontier of Lobbes, 
Thuin, and Gerpinnes. This corps, at the open- 


It amounted to 


* The brigade in the Prussian service seems to corres- 
pond with the English or French division. 
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Colville’s division, which | 





|in and about Dalheim and Gloms. 
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ing of the cieiiani was spread over an extent of 
fifty miles. 

The second corps, commanded by Pirch I., eon- 
sisted likewise of four brigades, numbering 31,753, 
with 80 guns. Its head-quarters were Namur, 
where its first brigade, (the fifth,) was quartered. 
The sixth was in and around Thoremby-les- Béguig- 
nes, the seventh in Heron, the 8th in ITuy, the reserve 
cavalry in Hannut, and the reserve artillery along 
the road to Louvain. Its advanced posts extended 
from Sossoye to Dinant, on the Meuse, half way 
between Namur and Givet. 


The third corps, (Thielman’s.) 23,980 strong, 


with 48 guns, was composed likewise of four bri- 
while one brigade occupied Sens, about half way | 


gades, one brigade of cavalry and one of artillery. 
The ninth brigade was at Asserre, the 10th at 
Ciney, (where were the head-quarters of the corps,) 
the eleventh at Huy, the twelth at Dinant, the re- 
serve cavalry between Ciney and Dinant, and the 
reserve artillery at Ciney. The line of advanced 
posts extended from Dinantto Fabelines and Roche- 
fort. 


The fourth corps, (Balow’s,) consisted of four 
brigades and was 30.328 strong, with 88 guns. It 
had likewise a cavalry and an artillery reserve, 
which are both included in the above estimate. 
Its head-quarters were at Liege, where the thir- 
| teenth brigade was stationed. The fourteenth was 
in and around Waemme, the fifteenth at Hologne, 
the sixteenth at Liers, the reserve cavalry at Ton- 
gern, Dalheim, and Loots, and the reserve artillery 
Blucher’s head- 
quarters were at Namur. The points of concen- 
tration for the respective corps were Charleroi, 
Namur, Ciney, and Liege, and in the event of the 
French crossing at Charleroi, all four were to unite 
at Sombref, fourteen miles from Namur, on the 
Nivelles road, and eight from Quatre Bras, the place 
already indicated as the railying point of Welling- 
ton, should that maneeuvre take place. 


We have been thus particular in designating the 
points occupied by the allied armies, in order that 
the reader, by an inspection of the map, may judge 
how far Napoleon was justified in entertaining the 
hope, expressed in the ninth volume of his memoirs, 
of attacking them in their cantonments before they 
had time to concentrate. 


On the fourteenth day of June, the day preceding 
the commencement of hostilities, the French army 
bivonacked on three different points. The left, com- 
posed of the corps of Reille and D'Erlon, and 
amounting to 44,000 men, was posted at Solre le 
Sambre on the right bank of the river Sambre. 
The centre, numbering 58,000, and consisting of 
Vandamme'’s and Lobau’s corps, the Imperial Guard 
and the reserve cavalry under Marshal Grouchy, 
was at Beaumont, where were the imperial head 
quarters. The right comprising Gérard's corps 
and a body of heavy cavalry, and numbering 16,000, 
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now began to develope itself. It was to cross the) was at Phileppesilie: The object of Napidesd 
Sambre at three different points; the left wing at | left that nF for his command at break of day next 
Marchiennes au Pont, three or four miles above | “morning. 
Charleroi; the centre at Charleroi itself; and the! It was all important for Napoleon to advance 
right at Chatelet, about three miles below that city. | early in the morning of the sixteenth against Zie- 
The left was then to proceed directly against Quatre | ten’s corps, which was alone at Ligny. Time was 
Bras, in order to destroy Perponcher's division, every thing, yet on that morning, Vandamme’s 
and thus cut off the communication between the | corps, it is trae, was in the wood of Fleurus, near 
two armies, while the centre and right, concentra- | enough to attack at eight o’clock, but the imperial 
ting at Charleroi, were to act against the first! guard and Count Lobau’s corps were at Charleroi, 
Prussian corps, and destroy it before it could re-|Gérard at Chatelet, and a part of Ney’s force at 
ceive assistance from the other three, one of which | Marchiennes. ‘These troops were fatigued, it is true, 
was at Namur and the neighborhood, another at) ‘bat when the immense stake is considered, when 
Ciney, and the fourth had its head-quarters at | _we consider likewise that Reille’s and Vandamme’s 
Liege, forty miles from those of Marshal Blacher | ‘corps, which were in advance, actually performed 
the commander-in-chief, and sixty from Sombref,| the march to Quatre Bras, and the wood of Fleu- 
the rallying poirt. ‘rus, we can imagine no reason why ¢éhey should not 
At day break on the morning of the fifteenth the | have done the same. At best it would have been 
three columns commenced their march. The ad-|no harder on them than on their comrades, and if 
vanced guard of General Reille, under Prince lever a forced march was a matter of prime neces- 
Jerome, carried Thuin and Marchiennes au Pont, | sity, it certainly was so at that time. Napoleon 
after a smart skirmish at each place. The column | had thus far every advantage. He had possession 
of the centre shortly after seized Charleroi after a of both sides of the Sambre, he had brought an 
spirited resistance, and by eleven o'clock the French loverwhelming force to bear on the left of the one 
were in complete possession of that town and both | army, and a single corps of the other was exposed 
banks of the Sambre, while Reille’s corps was |to the attack of two thirds of his entire strength. 
crossing at Marchiennes. The right, under Gérard, | The very object he was aiming at was within his 
which was to cross at Chatelet, having a longer|reach; yet, by an unaccountable remissness, re- 
distance to march were an hour later in performing | sembling a fatality, he let slip the very prize which 
their portion of the prescribed task. ‘Napoleon, | was the object of all his exertions. The French for- 
having assembled a sufficient force at Charleroi, |ces which, on the next day, fonght at Ligny amount- 
pushed the Prussians in the direction of Ligny. ed to 71,000 men. Zieten’s corps, which had lost 
He gave the entire command of the left wing, com- | 1.200 on the fifteenth did not number quite 26,000 ; 
posed of Reille’s and D? Erlon’s corps, to Marsha‘ | | Pirch’s 21,000 strong was six miles off on the morn- 
Ney, who arrived at head-quarters at seven in the |ing of the sixteenth and did not arrive at Ligny 
evening, and directed him to pass around the Prus- | until eleven, and Thielman’s, which was nine miles 
sian right, by the road which leads through Gosse- | farther, not until twelve. 
lies to Quatre Bras, to destroy the comparatively | right and centre 71,000 strong, had slept in front 
insignificant force at the latter place, and thus to | | of Ligny, and commenced his attack at five in the 
cut off all communication between the English left | /morning, a movement which would have been far 
and the Prussian right. As the distance to Quatre | more consistent with the vigor which he had dis- 
Bras was only twelve miles, (this order was given | played on the fifteenth than that which he subse- 
near Charleroi,) and as the whole force there as- quently adopted, he would, beyond doubt, have 
sembled did not amount to eight thousand men, the | iroated Ziéten before eight, and perhaps annihilated 
Marshal apparently had an easy task before him. ‘his corps. If-Pirech had appeared on the field it 
But unfortunately he had not had time to learn the would have been too late to have prevented the 
strength of the different regiments, the names of catastrophe, and he would have shared his fate 
their colonels, nor even of their generals. This | If he had remained at his position between Onvz 
seems to have occasioned a hesitation on the part 
of that extraordinary man which it is difficult to; * This officer is represented as possessing prodigious 
account for, and which certainly i is not accounted | &"ergy when engaged with the enemy, but inclined to be 
for by the orders of Napoleon, as quoted by Captain | | indolent when not ectaally engaged. 
Gibsons. . Theno-divicions of eile’ corps, in all | erp him to a lion, subject at times to fits of terrific eneryy 
}and to corresponding relapses. In one of these indolent 
about sixteen thousand men, arrived at ten at night | | fits, in the campaign against Sir John Moore, he refused to 
at Quatre Bras, a force, if the attack had been | | obey Soult’s order to warch by asoad in the rear of that 
made at five the next morning, sufficient to have | officer upon Corunna. 
swept away Perponcher’s force in one hour, and | | that place than the British general, on his right flank, and 


by the operation would have placed thirty thousand men in 

thus to have entirely destroyed the communication | d : ac, 
b ithe rear of his army twenty thousand strong, at the same 
etween the allied armies. Ney returned to Char- | time that he was assailed in front by 


leroi at night, had an interview with Napoleon, and ' equal to hisown. 
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‘ind 1 Mazy, only six willie from hace he would 
have run the risk of being attacked before the ar- 
rival of Thielman, who was at Namur, nine miles 
from that point; and even if two of the corps had 
united, they would have been easily routed by 
the same force, which a few hours later beat all 
three of them. In the mean time had Marshal 
Ney brought up his whole force on the night of the 
fifteenth and attacked at five on the next day, he} 
would have routed Perponcher, who had not ene 
fifth of his numbers before six. He would then | 
have had choice of two alternatives; either to have 


continued his march in the direction of’ Brussels | 


and taken the approaching detachments in detail, | 
or, leaving a strong rear-guard on the field to have 


joined Napoleon with the rest of his forces, and | 
assisted him in annihilating the corps of Pirch and | 


united. No as- 
sistance arrived to Perponcher until half past two 
on the sixteenth, when Picton’s 
up, followed immediately after by the Duke of 
Brunswick. If Wellington had chosen some other 
point of concentration than Quatre Bras, in order | 
to avoid the catastrophe of being cut up in detail, | 
he would have increased the distance between him 
and the Prussian army, and thereby rendered the 


Zieten, supposing them to have 


destruction of the latter only the more certain. It! 


is worthy of remark that on the night of the fif- 


teenth, while a detached portion ‘of his corps was |’ 


on the very brink of destruction, opposed. already, 


by more than twice its force, and indebted to the) 


enemy’s supineness for not being surrounded by 


. . . . . | 
five times its numbers, his royal highness the Prince | 


of Orange, Lieutenant General in the British ser- 
vice, was enjoying himself at a ball given by the 


Duchess of Richmond, at Brussels, where likewise | 


was the Duke of Wellington. 


The remarks in the Jast paragraph are entirely | 
founded on reflections made, at this stage of the| 
history, by Captain S. himself, and are by no means | 


original with us. The author evidently aims a 
blow at Napoleon, in the exposure of a hesitation 
unnatural and unwonted, at least, in him; but it 
recoils with terrible effect on Wellington and Blu- 
cher. If by the exercise of his wonted activity 


the French leader would have been enabled to have | 
accomplished such a result as that indicated above, | 
and that he would Captain S. makes abundantly 


clear, we ask, what must be said of the generalship 
which gave him such an opportunity ? Surely Wel- 


lington and Blucher, in the formation of their plans, | 


did not take into consideration a tone of mind so 
unusual in their adversary. 
tain S. among the rest, scout the idea of the al- 
lied generals being surprised; but could any, the 
most complete surprise have had a more destrac- 
tive effect than would the operations which he says 
the French emperor ought to and could easily have 
carried into execution ? 


English authors, Cap- 


Napoleon criticising the 


disposition of the allied forces at the opening of 


Siborne’s Waterloo Campaign. 
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this campaign, says he was near taking them in 
their cantonments, and here is proof of the fact. 
It was his opinion that they should have withdrawn 
and united their forces behind the forest of Soignies 
before the tenth of June, when he would not have 
idared to attack By remaining disunited 
\they offered him a chance. The common excuse 
| that they could not subsist their troops if united is 
too gross to require examination. The 





them. 


Austrian 
jand Russian army would have joined them in three 
iweeks, when an advance of the whole would have 
‘relieved Belgium entirely. Surely no man can 
pretend that the most populous and highly culti- 
vated country of Furope, backed by the unlimited 
resources of the British government could not have 
maintained 200,000 men in a body for three weeks. 
With very good taste Captain S. entirely passes 
|over another excuse made fur the Duke of Wel- 
lington, namely, his desire to measure swords with 
Napoleon. This apology originated, we believe, 
with Sir Walter Scott, whose mind was filled with 
the events of the chivalric ages, and who seems to 
have regarded Napoleon and Wellington as heroes 
of romance. We have been accustomed to regard 
| Wellington as a great soldier, though far from being 
the equal of Napoleon, and asa man of sterling hu- 
manity. This plea, if it has any foundation in jus- 
| tice, would destroy his claim to both characters. 
lo say that a modern general, from a point of honor, 
_would neglect the means of presenting an over- 
'whelming front to an adversary, is to place him, at 
‘once, below mediocrity, and to demonstrate his 
total unfitness to command. Such a man surely is 
| not the proper person to be entrusted with the lives 
'of his fellow beings and the 
country. 


interests of a yvreat 
If a principle so false actuated the Eng- 
|lish general, then is he responsible to God and man- 
kind for the eighty thousand men killed or wounded 
in this bloody campaign. We suspect, however, 
that the zeal of his friends has done him great in- 


|justice in this particular. His is not the disposi- 


f= . ‘ ° : 
tion to lead him to incur any unnecessary risk in 


'the prosecution of a great object. He is cool, 
| cautious and sagacious, preferring always the use- 
| ful and the certain to the doubtful and the brilliant. 
In this respect he resembles Napoleon himself, and 
all other great generals of whom we have any ac- 
count. far more than he does Richard I., or Robert 
lof Paris. The truth, we suspect, is that he was 
| guilty of an oversight, and surely the suspicion is 
|no impeachment of his high reputation, since we 
}are assured by a great military authority, * that to 
say a general makes blunders is to say that he 
makes war. 

To return to the thread of our narrative; Ney, 
from whatever cause, did not commence his at- 
tack until after two, and then with only a portion 


of his forces. Sufficient time was thas given to 





* Col. Napier. 
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Wellington to bring an overwhelming force against 
him, the proportion being as 30,000 is to 12,000. 
or 10 to 7. Picton’s division arrived first, at half- 
past two, and was followed by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. The engagement seems to have been inde- 
cisive, for both parties claimed the victory, and 
both slept on the field of battle. Inthe meantime 
Blucher’s three corps, forming an aggregate of 
84.000 men, had been united at Liyny, and Napo- 
leon attacked them at three. A furious battle en- 
sued, which terminated in the defeat of the Prus- 
sians, who, according to Capt. S., lost 12,000 
men. ‘This loss, but for the intervention of night, 
would have been far greater, especially if Count 
D’ Erlon, with his corps of 22.000 men which, pass- 
ed backwards and forwards from Quatre Bras to 
Ligny, without taking part in either battle, had 
fallen, as he should have done, on the right flank 
and rear of the enemy. 

There seems to have been still on the morning 
of the 17th an opportunity, which in former cam- 
paigns he would not have neglected. for Napoleon to 
have crushed Wellington in detail. The Prussian| 
army had retreated in the direction of Wavre, and. 
left the force of that General at Quatre Brasentirely 
exposed. It amounted to only 30,000 English. 
Dutch, and Germans, and it had the defile of Ge- 
nappe in its rear. Had Napoleon been what he 
had been, had he even continued to manifest the 
energy with which he opened this campaign, he 
would have seized that defile, for there was noth- 
ing to prevent him, and attacked the English Gen- 
eral in flank and rear, while Ney assailed him in 
front. Not aman could have escaped, for he would 
have been completely surrounded, and the Prus- 
sians being in full retreat were in no condition to 
render him any assistance. The idea of forming 
a junction with Ney, which to have produced any 
beneficial effect should have been acted upon im- 
mediately, was entertained without any corres- 
ponding movement, until the great advantages it 
offered were entirely neutralized by the arrival of 
reinforcements which could never have reached 
Wellington, had the French occupied the defile of 
Genappe. 

About noon on the 17th, Napoleon despatched 
Grouchy in pursuit of Blucher with the corps of 
Vandamme and Gérard, Teste’s division, a division 
of cavalry under Pajol, and the 2nd cavalry corps 
under Excelmans. in all 32,000 men with 96 guns. 
This force was not large enough, it is true, 10 face 
the whole Prussian ariny, but it was quite suffi- 
cient to watch Blucher’s movements, and intercept 
his communication with Wellington. Grouchy was 
directed to pursue the Prussians and never to lose 
sight of them. Napoleon informed him that he 
was going to unite the remainder of his furces with 
those of Ney, to pursue the English, and to attack 
them if they made a stand in front of the forest 








of Soignies. He directed him to communicate 


Vor. XIII—70 


with him by the paved road which leads to Quatre 
Bras. 

The army of the Duke of Wellington com- 
menced its retreat from Quatre Bras about eleven 
o'clock, masking the movement in such a manner, 
by means of its cavalry, that it was not perceived 
by the French until some hours aflerwards, As 
soon as it was discovered, Ney pushed forward his 
cavalry. The two armies moved through a con- 
tinuous rain directly upon Waterloo, where they 
encamped on the night of the 17th, and prepared 
fur battle on the ensuing day. It should be men- 
tioned that Girard's division, between 8,000 and 
9,000 strong, was left on the field of Liguy, as Cap- 
tain Siborne says, through mistake, its General, 
(who must not be confounded with Count Gérard 
commanding the right of the French army, and 
detached with Grouchy,) was killed in the battle. 
Napoleon says, however, that it was left to guard 
the field of battle. 

We wow return to Grouchy’s mevements on the 
right of the French army in pursuit of Blucher. 
The Prussian General on the night of the 17th 
slept at Wavre, where Bulow’s corps had already 
arrived from Liege entirely fresh and intact, not 
having taken part in the battle of Ligny. 
encamped with his whole force at Gembloux, only 
five miles from Ligny and fifteen from Wavre. At 
10 o'clock at night he wrote to Napoleon inform- 
ing him that the Prussian army had been divided 
into two columns ; that one was evidently marching 
to join Wellington, and that the other seemed to 
be directed upon Perwés. He inferred that this 
lasi was Blucher’s army, and that he was retiring 
upon Liege. * He said if he could be made cer- 


Grouchy 


* The following is a translation of Grouchy ’s despateh : 


“ Gembloux, 
17th June, 
10 o'clock at night. 

Sire. [have the honor to inform you that l occupy Gem- 
bloux, and that my cavalry is at Sauveniéres. The enemy, 
about thirty thousand strong, still continues his retreat ; we 
captured 400 beeves belonging to him, with other siures 
and baggage. 

It appears from all accounts, that when the Prussians ar- 
rived at Sauveniéres, they separated into two columns. 
One is certainly on the march to Wavre, passing by Sart-a- 
W allain ; the other seems to be directed upon Perwes. 

From this, perhaps, it is to be inferred that one is going 
to join Wellington, while the centre, which is the army of 
Blucher, is retiring upon Wavre. Another column with 
artillery having retreated throngh Namur, General Excel- 
mans has been ordered to push forward six squadrons upon 
Sart-d-Wallain, and three upon Perwés this evening. If 
it shall appear from their report, that the mass of the Prus- 
sian forces is retiring upon Wavre, I will follow it in that 
direction in order that it may not reach Brussels, and to 
separate it from Wellington. 

If on the contrary my information shal] lead to the eon- 
clusion that the principal Prussian force has marched upon 
Perwés, | shal] move for the same point. 

Generals Thielman and Borstell formed a part of the 
army which your Majesty defeated yesterday ; they were 
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tain that they were retiring on Wavre, he should 
pursue them in order to separate them from Wel 
lington. Yet Grouchy still seems to have enter- 
tained the idea, that the main body of the Prus- 
sians was retiring upon Perwés, and made strong 
detachments in that direction. This infatuation is 
to us unaccountable. On the night of the 17th 
his dragoons reached Perwés, a fact which proves 


[ SerPTEMBER, 


tinnes and Mont St. Guibert, in the last of which 
places, aware of its importance, they had left a 
rear-guard, Those points were all on his left, 
neither of them more than six miles off, and all 


between his position and the main French army. 


These movements indicated a determination to 
keep as near as possible to the army of Welling- 
ton, which, had Grouchy been aware of them, he 


that he might have easily connected his operations | could not possibly have misunderstood. ‘That he 
with those of Napoleon, on the right of the Dvyle.|should not have been apprised of a fact so notori- 





There was nothing to interrrupt such an operation | ous as must have been the march of fifty thousand 
but the Prussian post of Mont St. Guibert, which|men, upon a line not more than six milgs distant 
could easily have been turned by Corbaix, at the|from his camp, indicates a degree of negligence 
same time that it was attacked by astrong detach- | which appears almost incredible. Yet even with 
ment in front. The fact that General Domont,|the information detailed in his despatch to Napo- 
seut by Napoleon to scour the country between | leon, already alluded to, which led him to believe 
the Brussels highroad and the Dyle, advanced so|that Blucher meditated a junction with Welling- 
far that one of his regiments pushed its reconnoi- | ton, itis impossible to conceive why he did not ma- 
sance to the bridge of Moustier, where it exchang- | neuvre upon his left. In a despatch written at 2 
ed a few shots with some Prussian dragoons, who|o’clock on the morning of the 18th he intimated 
not being supported, evinced no disposition to enter | bis determination to move on Corbaix and Wavre. 





into a serious contest, affords ample proof that the| Napoleon approved of this plan, very justly; for 
disposition just indicated would have fully secared ! if he had directed one corps of infantry along the 
the communication with the main French army. | line of Corbaix, and La Baraque. and the other by 
By means of this reconnoisance, Napoleon learned | Mont St. Guibert and Moustier, dividing his cav- 
that Pirch’s and Zieten’s corps had retreated|alry so as to scour the front and left of one col- 
throngh Tilly and Gentinnes, while Grouchy inthe|umn, and the front and right of the other, he 














immediate neighborhood, remained ignorant of the | 
fact, and continued, to the last, under the impres- 
sion that they had retired upon Perwés. 


Notwithstanding Grouchy’s suspicion that a heavy | 


column was in movement to join Wellington and his 





would still, dilatory as his movements had been, 
have effected all that Napoleon expected of him. 


'At Monstier, and also at Ottignies, a half mile 


lower down, are stone bridges by which he could 
have crossed the Dyle, and from Moustier to St. 


promise to march upon Wavre in order to prevent | Lambert, where Bulow was struggling to pass the 
such junction, he did not commence his movement defile of that name, is a road, the distance between 


until nearly 8 o'clock on the 18th, though he was jthe two points not being more than five miles. 


aware that Gembloux is fifieen miles from Wavre,| Another road, from Moustier, leads to Waterloo. 








while the latter is only ten from Waterloo! Nay !| 
as if todestroy every possibility of rendering any as- 
sistance to Napoleon, he took the most circuitous 
route he could find, through Sart-a-Wallain, and 
farther protracted the march of his force, by mo- 
ving Vandamme and Gérard along the same road. 
He remained entirely ignorant of the fact, that the 
Prussians had retired on Wavre by Tilly, Gen- 


here this morning until 10 o'clock, and said that twenty 
thousand of their army had been put hors de combat. When 
they left, they asked the distance to Wavre, Perwés and 
Hannut. Blucher was slightly wounded in the arm, which, 
however, does not prevent him from commanding since he 
has had his wound dressed. He did not pass through Gem- 
bloux. 
I am, sire, 
with respect, 
your majesty’s faithful subject, 
Marsuaw Count ve Groucny.” 

This despatch, published in Gérard’s defence, is accom- 

panied by the following certificate : 


“ A true copy from the original, entrusted to my care by 
the Emperor, and sti!l in my possession. 





(Signed] Generar Gourcaup.” 


The cavalry, in advance of the left, would assured- 
ly have seen Bulow—the right would have been 
crossed over—and the whole force would have 
fallen on Bulow, who was so completely entan- 


'aled in the defile of St. Lambert, that he could 


not possibly have extricated himself without as- 
sistance from Blacher. Itis possible that Grouchy 
might not have been able to have withstood Bu- 
low when reinforced ; but he would have retarded 
his appearance on the field of battle by at least five 
hours, if he had not rendered it altogether im- 
practicable. In the mean time Napoleon would have 
directed all his force against Wellington, and as 
he was near defeating him in spite of Bulow’s 
powerful diversion, it is fair to infer that he would 
have utterly annihilated his army. Zieten and 
Pirch did not arrive on the field of battle until 7 
o'clock, when Napoleon, deprived of Domont and 
Subervie’s cavalry three thousand strong, of Count 
Lobau’s corps of 11,000, and of Morand, Friant and 
Duhesme’s divisions of 4,000 each—in all of 26.000 
men, which were occupied by Bulow—had already 
maintained the struggle for seven hours with such 
spirit, that the Prussians believed Wellington ut- 
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terly beaten ; and we believe every man either in 
Europe or America, who is not either an Knglish- 
man, or strongly biassed by prejudices in favor of 
England, is of the same opinion. 

Grouchy did not arrive at Wavre until four. 
Thielman was just quitting it to go to Waterloo. 
Vandamme's division opened a fire on him, and 
the battle of Wavre commenced. 

Let us return to the operations of Napoleon. | 
The force which he had assembled in front of the | 
English position, was about 71,000 strong. Wel- 
lington, bad on the field, according to Capt. Si- 
borne, about 68,000, though, according to Napo- 
they amounted to 90,000. ‘The 
discrepancy between the two estimates is, proba- 
bly, explicable by taking into consideration the 
fact that some of the regiments were skeletons. 
Had they been full, they would have reached the 
precise number at which they were estimated by the 
French Emperor; another proof of the astonish- 
ing accuracy of his statements. 

Jt is not our intention to give an account of the 
battle of Waterloo, which has been so often de- 
scribed, that the public is already surfeited with 
the subject. We shall content ourselves merely 
with a few cursory observations. 

Napoleon asserts that the field of battle was 
badly chosen, from the fact, that it had a dense 
forest in its rear, with only one road leading through 
it. To this Sir Walter Scott replies, that adven- 
turers had been known to burn their ships, &c. 
With all due deference, we see no parallel between 


Jeon’s account, 


wood, we shall reply to it by the following passage 
from Sir Walter's own poem of Waterloo, written 
about two months after the battle, and before any 
change had been made in the face of the country. 


“Thy wood, dark Soignies, holds us now, 
Where the tall beach’s glossy bough 
For many a league around, 
With birch and darksome oak between 
Spreads deep and far a pathless screen, 
Of tangled forest ground. 
*: Stems planted close to stems defy 
Th’ adventurous foot—the curious eye 
For access seeks in vain ! 
And the brown tapestry of leaves, 
Strewed on the blighted ground, receives 
Nor sun, nor air, nor rain. 
“ No opening glade dawns on our way, 
No streamlet glancing to the ray, 
Our woodland path has crossed ; 
And the straight causeway which we tread 
Prolongs a line of dull arcade, 
Unvarying through the unvaried shade 
Until in distance lost.” 


This certainly is not the picture of an open 
wood. On the contrary it presents to the imagi- 
nation a primeval forest, whose foliage is so thick 
that neither rain nor light can penetrate it—whose 
trees grow so close together that a man can searce- 
ily pass between them—-whose undergrowth ts so 
thick that the eye cannot penetrate the obscurity— 
pierced by a single causeway so long that the end of 
itis lost in the distance, and so narrow that the boughs 
interlace and form aspecies of sylvau arcade. We 





the twocases. The adventurers, in question, burnt 


their vessels, because they had no expectation of 


succor, and were desirous to impress their men| 


with the idea that their only hope lay in conquest. 
Under such circumstances, it were probably wis- 
dom to destroy the only hope of retreat. 
Jington on the contrary, had every thing to hope 
from retreat, provided he were beaten. Nearly a 
million of men were on their march to join him. 
and it was all-important to secure his rear, in order 
that the junction, under any, the most disastrous | 
circumstances, might be effected. By choosing a| 
field, sealed hermetically in the rear, he cut off all | 
hope of succor in case of a reverse, and surely | 
that is not the part of a wise General. 


The same author says, however, that the wood) 
in the rear presented advantages to the Enclish in. 
their capacity of sharp-shooters, and that far from | 


being a dense forest, it wae in fact an open wood, 


To the first allegation we shall merely reply, that) 


if the English have any claims to the character of 
marksmen, they certainly did not justify them in 
this country during the last war ; 
officers agree in saying that while they were as, 
brave, and as well drilled as it was possible for 
troops to be in every other respect, in this particu- 
lar they were exceedingly deficient. 
assertion that the wood of Soignies 


was an open 


Wel- | 


for all A merican | 


As to the! 


‘ean very well imagine that such a forest would 
present to a wild Indian a most inviting theatre for 
the exercise of his peculiar mode of warfare ; but 
in what manner it would benefit a routed army 
70,000 strong unaccustomed to savage warfare, 
raised and exercised in the art of waras it is prac- 
\tised in the open countries of Europe, encumbered 
poe baggage, wagons, beasts of burthen, and live 
| cattle, to say nothing of two hundred pieces of artil- 
lery and 15,000 horses, passes our comprehension. 
| A quagmire of the same extent—a lake or au arm 
of the sea, could not more effectually cut off all 
| [hope of retreat. We suspect that Wellington was 
far from being influenced in the choice of his ground 
by the presence of this forest in his rear. On the 
contrary, he made his stand in front of it, we doubt 
not, because he found it impossible to get through 
it. It is very certain that there cannot be a worse 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ispecies of troops for the woods than English regu- 
lars, as the scene which occarred at Braddock’s 
defeat in 1755. sufficiently demonstrates. 
Napoleon did not commence the atiack on the 
Anglo-German army as early as he otherwise would, 
in consequence, as was said, of the condition of the 
‘fields, the rain having fallen in torrents throughout 
the night. The better opinion seems to be, how- 
ever, that he was wailing to hear from Grouchy's 


operations, about which he began to be extremely 
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uneasy. ‘The battle opened at half-past eleven 
with an attack on the chateau Hougomont, on the 
extreme right, and in advance of the English line. 
Marshal Ney had command of the centre. He 
sent word to Napoleon that he was ready and only 
waited the signal. Napoleon delayed giving it in 
consequence of the appearance of troops on his 
right flank, in the direction of St. Lambert. He 
sent 3000 light cavalry, under Domont and Suber- 
vie, to communicate with these troops if they were 
Grouchy’s, and to keep them in check if they were 
Prussians. In a short time afterwards he learned, 
beyond a doubt, that they were the advanced guard 
of Bulow’s corps, and a despatch from Domont, 
who was drawn up en potence, on the extreme right 
of the army, confirmed this intelligence. In the 
mean time Napoleon gave the signal, and Ney 
commenced the grand attack onthe centre. D°Er- 
lon soon after attacked the left of the enemy, and 
a terrific engagement became general along the 
whole line. 


The troops of Bulow experienced the greatest 
difficulties in emerging from the defiles of St. Lam- 
bert. Military men, Capt. Siborne among them, 
are of opinion that had five or six thousand infantry 
seized that defile, together with that of Lasne, 
through which the Prussians were struggling, and 
made themselves masters of the wood of Paris, 


which flanks them, Bulow could not possibly have | 


reached the field in that direction. In order to do 
so at all, he would have been obliged to take a cir- 
cuitous route by his right, into the line of Zieten, 
who did not reach the field until 7 o’clock. Na- 
poleon would then have had at command at least 
15 out of the 26,000 men employed in warding 
off Bulow’s attack from 12 until 7. Does any man 
but an Englishman doubt the result? But Do- 
mont’s cavalry, instead of pushing a reconnoisance 
to the wood of Paris, merely drew up on the right 
flank of the French army. 


Ata subsequent period of the action, the French 
say as early as 4 o'clock, the English much later, 
Count Lobau’s corps, 11,000 strong, was sent to 
support Domont’s cavalry. It is a matter of Itttle 
consequence at what time this manceeuvre occurred ; 
itis sufficient that this corps was withdrawn from the 
attack npon Wellington, and that when it is added 
to Domont’s cavalry, we find the French Emperor 
already deprived of 14.000 men, originally destin- 
ed to operated against the Anglo Dutch army. A 
warm engagement ensued between Count Lobau 
and Bulow, the latter having cleared the defile. 
The former, overpowered, fell back, and Napoleon 
sent successively the divisions of Generals Friant, 
Morand, and Duhesme, 4,000 men each, to support 
him. The whole French force then employed 
against Wellington’s 67,000 men did not exceed 
45,000, yet the struggle was maintained with des- 
peration until 7 o'clock in the evening, at which 





| 





time Blucher appeared on the field with Zieten's 
and Pirch’s corps. 


A wide contrariety of statement exists between 
the French and English historians with regard to 
the immediate cause which produced the rout of 
the French army. The latter maintain that after 
struggling for seven hours in vain to break the 
English army, the enemy brought up the imperial 
guard; that that body after proceeding a long dis- 
tance undisturbed, was finally fired upon by a di- 
vision which Wellington had ordered to lie down 
behind some rising ground—that appalled by the 
suddenness of the attack, the column halted, hesi- 
tated, and finally gave way before crossing bayo- 
nets with the enemy. ‘The French, on the con- 
trary, assert that they had every prospect of victory 
before them down to seven o’clock—that Welling- 
ton was in despair, and had before him the prospect 
of a certain defeat—that he repeatedly exclaimed : 
*O! that night or Blacher would come!” The 
truth of this exclamation is confirmed by all Eng- 
lish testimony on the subject. At that moment, 
they add, Blucher made his appearance on their 
right, and attacked the farm of La Haye and Pape- 
lotte ; that some regiments gave back immediately, 
that the alarm flew like wild-fire along the whole 


\line, that the English advanced, and that Napoleon, 


seeing the disorder, attempted to arrest it with the 
guard; that these trovps advanced in column but 
were never able to deploy, because on their left 
Reille’s division, giving back in consequence of the 
general panic, opened a way for a charge of the 
Scotch greys, and their right was overwhelmed 
with the fugitives from La Haye and Papelotte 
hotly pursued by the Prussians—-and that the im- 
possibility of getting them into line with their flanks 
supported, accounts for their inability to withstand 
the English charge. We shall not undertake to 
decide a dispute about facts in which each party 
is entitled to the same degree of credit. 
examine the probabilities. 


Let us 


It is admitted that up to seven o'clock the French 
had shown no disposition to yield an inch, that they 
had possession of much of the ground originally 
occupied by the English; and that they had still 
the imperial guard, or a portion of it, for the last 
emergency. At thal very moment, troops who be- 
fore had evinced no disposition to give way, did 
actually break, and at that very moment, Blucher, 
with twenty-five thonsand fresh troops, actually did 
attack. Now which is the more probable? That 
they gave way before the exhausted English whom 
they had been fighting without any sign of despon- 
dency for seven or eight hours, or the fresh Prus- 
sians who had not been engaged at all, and who 
fell on them 25,000 strong, supported by sixty or 
seventy pieces of cannon? It is unfortunate for the 
English story that Blucher’s attack and the rout of 
the French took place at the very same instant of 
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time. In order to establish their claim that attack | great exploit for which John Bull has been paving 


should have been postponed. 

This view of the case is fully sustained by the 
despatch of Gneisenau, Blucher’s second, who 
wrote all his public papers, and whom he called his 
head, dated from the field of battle. He says that 
before the arrival of Bulow, the English had fought 
with prodigious valor for several hours, * but that 
with whatever firmness they maintained themselves 
in their position, it was not possible bat that such 
heroic exertions must have a limit.” Bulow’s ar- 
rival relieved them for some time, but the battle 
still raged with great violence, and when Blucher 
arrived the French were still fighting, he says, 
‘with desperate fury. At this moment,” he con- 
tinues, “the first columns of the corps of General 
Zieten arrived on the points of attack, near the 
village of Smohain, on the enemy’s right flank, 
and instantly charged. This moment decided the 
defeat of the enemy.” (it seems Gneisenau was 
far from thinking them beaten béfore.) “ His 
right wing was broken in three places; he aban- 
doned his positions.” (He had not done so before, 
itappears.) ‘“* Our troops rushed forward at the pas 
de charge and attacked him on all sides, while al 
the same moment the English line advanced.” 
‘This last sentence is important inasmuch as it as- 
certains the precise moment of the English ad- 
vance. It was after the Prussians had attacked 
the right wing of the French army, broken it in 
three places, furced it to abandon its positions, and 
rushed forward in pursuit. Blucher, it seems, far 
from being useful, merely in the completion of the 
victory, acted a very important part in gaining it. 
A proof of this consists in the fact, that though the 
two corps of Zieten and Pirch, with which Blucher 
operated made but a single onslaught, they yet lost 
six hundred men. 

But suppose Blucher had not arrived at all, would 
the victory of 25,000 British troops, assisted by 
43,000 allies, over 45.000 Frenchmen, have been 
such an unheard of achievement as the English 
writers are disposed to represent it? If their own 
accounts are to be trusted, one Englishman is at 
any time equal totwo Frenchmen! The result of 
this battle proves any thing but the truth of such an 
arrogant assumption. On the contrary it places 
the French in a point of view which must attract 
the intense admiration of all future ages. For 
eight hours they contended with the most heroic 
valor against fearful odds, and, if the Prussians are 
worthy of credit, would not have been beaten at 
last, but for the opportune arrival of Blucher. So 
far the French statements are completely borne out 
by this portion of their enemies. 

The entire French foree we have seen was 
71,000. Wellington had under him 68.000. Bu- 
low’s force was between 29 and 30.000, Blucher’s 
about 23,000. 71,000 French then were forced 


for thirty-two years, 

English writers, in order to magnify the exer- 
tions of their own countrymen, have been in the 
habit of reckoning as worse than nothing the assis- 
tance of that portion of the allied force known as 
the Dutch Belgian. That these troops have been 
treated with great injustice, it is only necessary to 
examine and compare the lists of killed and wound- 
ed. furnished by Captain Siborne,to perceive. They 
numbered, according to Captain S., a fraction above 
17,000 men, and of these they lost in killed and 
wounded 4000, being nearly a fourth part of their 
whole force. The remainder of the forces, under 
Wellington, amounted to 51,000, and they lost 
11,000 all told. Surely if loss upon the field of 
battle be any proof of steadiness on the part of 
troops, the Dutch Belgian corps may at least contest 
the palm with the rest of the army. ‘To assist us 
in estimating the importance of Bulow’s ope- 
ration, and the vigor of his attack, it may be men- 
tioned, that he Jost in killed and wounded 6,000 
men, though actually engaged not more than three 
hours. This was more than one fifth of his whole 
force, while the Anglo Allied army, though engaged 
for eight hours, lost only 15,000 men, but litile 
more than one fifth of theirs. When we recollect 
that Bulow took off more than one third of the 
army destined to attack a Wellington, it behooves 
us to pause before we ascribe to the Jailer the 
whole honor of the victory. The Prussians proved 
themselves every way the equals of the English. 

It has been said that Wellington would not have 
given battle in the position of Waterloo, if he had 
not depended on Blucher’s assistance. We doubt 
very much whether he could have avoided it. His 
doing so would have implied a night march, (always 
according to Colonel Napier, more or less disas- 
trous,) with 70,000 men and 200 pieces of cannon 
along a narrow causeway, skirted on both sides by 
an impenetrable forest, and pursued by a victorious 
army, commanded by the most remarkable military 
genius the world has ever seen. Besides, he had 
surely no right to calenlate on the unaccountable 
imbecility of Grouchy, who might easily have ar- 
rested the march of Bulow in the defile of St. 
Lambert, and therefore could not have expected 
Prussian coéperation until late intheevening. We 
find that Bluecher did not arrive until seven. Du- 
ring the whole of that time Wellington must have 
calculated on withstanding the entire force of Na- 
poleon, a calculation evidently based on false pre- 
mises, and which exposed him to certain destruc- 
tion. We are inclined to suspect that he had no 
choice, and that he trusted to fortune for assistance, 
Certainly he had a wonderful run of luck. 

We are among those who are disposed to place 
Napoleon, as a military man, far above all those 
who have risen to eminence by the same profession, 





from the field by 120,000 enemies, and this is the 


A genius the most comprehensive, yet the most mi- 
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note; a courage the most brilliant, yet the most|them, they fought for eight hours, not only without 


| 
steady ; a judgment the most ready, yet the most | 


' 


sagacinus,—an iron will, an untiring energy, an in- | 


yielding, but with so much obstinacy that in Goeise- 
nan’s opinion they mast at last have carried the 
vincible perseverance--a penetration that baffled | day. 


History does not contain a record of mvore 


all art, a promptness of decision that set specula-| brilliant and steady valor, than that which distin- 


| 
tion at defiance, a rapidity of execution that out- | 
stripped conjecture—a power of combination al- | 
most miraculous, a professional knowledge entirely 
unlimited, an experience in great operations to 
which there is no parallel—if an union of all these 
possessions in a single person constitute a great 
commander, then the world has never yet seen, and 
possibly never may see the equal of Napoleon. | 
Yet the mizhtiest intellect may be overtasked, and | 
the labor. perplexity. and care which Napoleon had 
gone through within the three months preceeding 
the campaign of Waterlvo, had, in all probability, 
impaired temporarily the energetic action of his 
faculties at the very moment when energy was 
most needed. He seems to have been no longer | 
Napoleon, from the moment of crossing the Sam- | 
bre. His neglect to bring up his forees to Ligny 
and Quatre Bras on the evening of the fifteenth, to 
seize the pass of Genappe, to detach Grouchy at 
an earlier hour, to take possession of the defiles of 
St. Lambert and Lasne, all indicate a very different | 
man from him who, little more than a vear before, 
had conducted against numbers in the proportion of 
five to one, the most brilliant campaign of which 
there is any record. 

As for Wellington, though successful, we see not 
how his success can add greatly to his reputation 
with posterity. Without pretending to any great 
knowledge of military affairs, we should not hesi- 
tate to decide that the general who, at the opening 
of a campaign, finds his forces so arranged that 
nothing is wanting on the part of his adversary but 
energy to ensure their destraction in detail, has 
made a most faulty disposition. That such was 
the case in this instance, no one who reads Captain 
S.’s book can fail to perceive. Favored as he was 
by luck, it is surely no very great achievement for 
a General, with 224,000 men at his disposal, to foil 
another with only 122.000. Upon such an achieve- 
ment is Wellington's fame, so far as it regards the 
conquering of Napoleon, founded. If Nelson, in 
the palmy days of England's naval glory, had at- 
tacked a French fleet of seventy-one sail of the line 
with sixty-seven ships of the same foree—and if, 
after fighting for seven hours, until at least twenty on 
each side had been put hors de combat, a reénforce- 
ment of fifty-two fresh vessels enabled him to de- 
stroy the enemy's squadron, would it have been 
reckoned a very superhuman performance? Such 
was precisely the achievement of Wellington. 

British authors find no end to their admiration 
of the deeds of the British army on this occasion. 
What then shall we say to those of the French? 











Out numbered, attacked in front and flank, with 
every thing to discourage and nothing to cheer 


guished them on this bloody day. 


ON THE DEATH OF A HUMMING-BIRD. 


Thou tiny flutterer bright and gay, 
No more thy feathery form so fair 
On viewless wings shall dart and play 

With glancing sunbeams through the air. 4 


Poor little bird, with summer born, 
With thy first summer flies thy breath ; 
And many sweet things live to mourn 
The humming-bird’s untimely death. B 


The flowers that trembled with delight, 
Yielding their hidden sweets to thee, 
At eve shall droop and dewy night 
Jn every cup a tear shall see. 


And she—the girl of gentle heart— 
Who cherished thee with tender care, 
Who taught thee, from her lips, thine art, 

To kiss the roses blooming there ; 





To hang upon the quivering air 
Fanning the blossom thou did’st sip, 
And draughts of nectarous sweets to bear 
From blushing rose, or rosy lip ;— 


Well may she fragrant flower and leaf 
Strew fondly o'er thy litle bed! 

Well might she weep for slighter grief 
And mourn for e’en less lovely dead ! 


Ah me, that Death who tramples kings 
And slaughters armies every hour, 
Should turn from strong and haughty things 
To wreak on thee, poor bird, his power! 


The rainbow hues of wavy light 
That circled round thy litvle heart, 

Could they not charm his stony sight 
Nor turn away his ruthless dart? 





This tiny beauteous bird to die! : 
That lived upon the breath of flowers— q 
But death nor spares the monarch high, : 
Nor humming-bird in summer bowers! 
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THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND THE ELDER ADAMS.* 


It is well known, that whilst the Messenger has ever 
been neutral in polities, and has avoided all meddling with 
the party questions of the day, it has never been indifferent 
to public affairs of general interest; but has frequently dis- 
cussed them with ability and independence. This it has 
done in some instances, though the views advocated might 
have been more or less applicable to some of the questions 
that divided the great parties of the country. ‘This was 
the case, for example, with the ** Warehousing System.” 
Some, without this explanation, might deem the publication 
of the following Review of the “ Administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams” a violation of our principles. 
fact neither party of the present day claims to be federal, 
and a neutral journal, like the Messenger, is the only chan- 
nel through which a vindication of the * old federalists” 
can be made. It is with this view alone, and not as ex- 
pressing our own Opinions, that we insert it in our pages, 
supposing, moreover, that sufficient time has elapsed for the 
administrations of Washington and Adams to he regarded 
as matters of history, however men may differ as to tne 
course of policy then pursued.—[Ed. Mess. 


We recollect no work which has appeared during 
the last half century that we have read with greater 
satisfaction than the one whose title is appended to 
lt is greatly to be regretted that it has 
been so long withheld from the public, and that 
more of the same character have not been published. 
Surely there must be abundant material within the 
archives of many of the families of the distin- 
guished actors of our revolution, and certainly we 
can conceive no stronger obligation, that patriotisin 
can impose, than to bring it to light as speedily as 


this page. 


possible. 


The history of political events in this country, 
for the lasit wenty years, and the present aspect of 
things render it a matter of primary and paramount 
importance to strengthen all the good influences 
which bear upon the government, and we know of 
no more effectual way of doing this, than to en- 
lighten the great masses of the people upon the 


principles and practice of the two great politica 


parties which have swayed the destinies of our re- 


public from its foundation. 


It is quite time that the people should cease to 
be frightened by the bugbear of political nomen- 
Quite time that they should be disabused 
of the shameful impositions which it has been the 
policy and practice of the unprincipled politicians 
of the country to dupe them with, for the accom- 
Quite 


time that they should be cured of the monstrous 


clature. 


plishment of their own selfish purposes. 


* Memoirs of the administrations of Washington and John 
Edited from the papers of Oliver Wo!cott, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, by George Gibbs. 2vols. 8 vo. New 


Adams. 


York, 1846. 


But in| 


error by which they have been taught to regard the 
name of one of the leading parties of the past as 
synonymous with political profligacy and enmity to 
republican institutions. In looking back into the 
history of politics in this country and observing the 
state of public opinion in relation to it, both in past 
and present times, it is nut the least surprising of 
moral phenomena to remark with what entire sue- 
cess the members of one party have managed to 
deceive the public mind with reference to the prin- 
ciples of the other. So completely has this been 
accomplished, that, at this very hour in the present 
diffused state of public intelligence and improved 
knowledge of political history, it would prove fatal 
to the political prospects of the ablest and most 
popular statesman in the union to be acknowledged 
bv his friends to be a federalist, and this, too, when 
Washington and many others, the ablest men and 
purest patriots our country ever produced, belonged 
confessedly to that party. 

This is certainly a very grave and startling fact, 
calculated seriously to impress every thinking man, 
and nut easily susceptible of explanation upon any 
supposition flattering to the intelligence of the peo- 
ple generally, or to the honesty of politicians, 

As to the character of the leading federalists 
who framed our constitution, which is their monu- 
ment,—such men as Washington and Hamilton, 
Jay and Marshall, Wolcott and Pickering, Morris 
and others :—there is, we fancy, but little doubt re- 
maining on the minds of the intelligent portion of 
the people of the United States, at the present day, 
with regard to their political principles; there can 
be as little, we think, if we may judge of them by 
their recorded acts and writings. Nothing then 
remains to explain the anomaly, save a belief in the 
superior potency of republican calumny, the suppo- 
sition of general ignorance of political history of 
the country, or the want of manly independence 
and moral courage enough to avow the truth and 
actuptoit. Either of these last assumptions is 
mortifying enough to every lover of his country 
and every true-hearted American. And yet we 
know not how, without attaching more importance 
1} than it deserves to the first hypothesis to escape 
from one or the other of the two last. For our 
own part, we are free to confess, having no such 
sublime confidence in the intelligence and impecea- 
hility of the sovereign people as many of the poli- 
ticians of the present day :—that they are not al- 
ways the best judges of political principles or po- 
litical character, and that even when they do come 
at correct conclusions upon such subjects, they are 
not always certain, by any means, to give it the 
sanction and support of their votes. 

The great masses of people in our country, exer- 
cise their own judgment in political matters in a 
touch smaller degree than is supposed by the theory 
of our institutions, and consequently exercise much 
less influence than is imagined by many persons 
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upon the formation of public opinion. The latter 
is in.almost all cases too purely manufactured to 
constitute that wholesome check upon the measures 
and principles of our government, which is abso- 
Jutely requisite for its preservation and proper ad- 
ministration. 

Instead of discussing great measures of public 
policy with reference alone to the interests of the 
people and by the standard of certain cardinal prin- 
ciples; and invoking to their aid all the political 
wisdom and experience of the country, it is too 
much the custom to look at them solely with a view 
to their origin and adaptation to party purposes. 
A very common answer to a well-reasoned aigu- 
ment is the utterance of certain political slang in- 
tended for the ears of the great mob of uneducated 
voters, or else the violent and continued discharge 
of certain political epithets such as federalist and 
tory, having an inauspicious signification with the 
vulgar, and calculated consequently to prejudice 
their minds against the individual with whose name 
they are associated. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the growing enormity of this evil, or to denounce 
in too strong language the guilt and infamy of those 
educated writers and speakers of our country, who 
thus pander to the ignorance and worst passions of 
the people. As a consequence of it, we sincerely 
believe that the state of public opinion in this coun- 
try is, at this hour, more unsound and less to be re- 
lied upon than either in France or England,—coun- 
tries enjoying much less political liberty, whatever 
may be said of the civil—and consequently more 
powerless for all salutary purposes. 

We confess, as we have said before, that we are 
not of the number who have very sanguine notions 
upon the subject of the virtue and intelligence of 
the people at large, and therefore we must be par- 
doned for expressing a doubt whether in the great 
political revolutions—party revolutions we mean— 
which have swept over our country within the last 
ten years, at periods of popular elections, too much 
credit has not been given to an enlightened exer- 
cise of judgment on their part. Where one man 
changes his vote from an honest conviction of error 
in his past principles, or the tendencies of past 
measures, such as the tariff, the distribution of pub- 
lic lands, or the public treasury, ninety-nine do it 
either from the influence of a political song, conta- 
gion of enthusiasm, a conviction of the probable 
suecess of the party to which they are about to 
transfer their allegiance, the hope of political pre- 
ferment or its disappointment, personal feeling, or 
personal corruption, or from some insignificant 
senseless reason—such as that the price of wheat, 
or corn, or whatever they may produce happens to 
fall, or that the particular manufacture in which 
they are engaged begins to languish. 

We know that this would be considered as high 
treason to certain principles consecrated in certain 
schools of politicians, so far certainly as their pro- 








fessions are concerned, and we know that it is by 
no means flattering to the intelligence of the peo- 
ple to give this explanation of a phenomenon which 
it is so much the custom to explain upon hypothe- 
ses so much more agreeable to national pride. Our 
object, however, is to tell the truth, not to flatter the 
diseased vanity of men; and we think that in doing so 
we prove ourselves a much truer friend of the peo- 
ple than those of their very dear and special advo- 
cates who constantly proclaim their superior knowl- 
edge and sagacity and take advantage of their real 
ignorance to lure them on to the sanction of mea- 
sures fraught with the worst possible consequences 
to themselves and their posterity. 

We have the less hesitation in the expression of 
these opinions for the reason that we do not deem 
the fault to lay with the people themselves. The 
sin rests at different doors. It is not to be sup- 
posed the great masses of men in our country, 
whether engaged in agriculture, manufactures, or 
commerce, are competent to pass upon the great 
questions of publie policy, such as the regulation of 
the currency, the wisdom of the tariff, or the policy 
of a national bank. We all know how difficult it 
is even with the profoundest study and the most 
mature consideration to come to correct conclusions 
on such subjects. ‘Those, therefore, who have not 
equal means of informing themselves, or equal leis- 
ure for the prosecution of such researches, must 
necessarily take their opinions from others, and 
those others are too frequently the brawling, igno- 
rant demagogues of their political party. It is in 
this way that we can alone account for the success 
which has attended the efforts of those who, in times 
past, have assailed the principles of the federalists. 
Unscrupulous in their means and animated by the 
bitterest hate, they sedulously denounced them as 
entertaining the most monarchical and anti-repub- 
lican notions. Even Washington himself was 
charged with designs subversive of the liberties of 
his country. That these representations should 
have been believed at the time, is not at all sur- 
prising when we recollect how readily we believe 
evil of our adversary, how extreme were the no- 
tions just then entertained of political liberty, how 
active and unprincipled the democratic presses and 
some of the democratic leaders—bnt that, at this 
distant day, when the clouds of prejudice and error 
have rolled away and the characters and acts of 
this great party stand outin the sun light of history, 
challenging the admiration of the world, that the 
name of federalist should be one of reproach, is a 
circumstance which excites our gravest astonish- 
ment. We do not belong to this party, particularly, 
unless it be considered the party of order and good 
government, nor have we any unfriendly feelings 
towards the republican party so called, but as friends 
of truth and political justice we may safely chal- 
lenge the annals of the world to furnish the history 
of a party whose course was marked by a higher 
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devotion to the principles of enlightened liberty, 
more disinterested and ardent patriotism, a more 

inflexible integrity of purpose and stainless purity 

of action. Look back now calmly through the 

mists of cotemporary history and regard the great 

leading measures which marked the policy of the 

Federalists and see if they do not in every instance 

bear the mark of the highest wisdom and the purest 
patriotism? Strange to say they came into exis- 

tence as a party with our present constitution, (the 
oft-ahused text book of the republican party of the 
present day,) and drew their naine from its advo- 

cacy—the very constitution, the violation of which 
or departure from which is now denounced as fed- 
eral and anti republican. 

The admirable papers of Hamilton, Jay and Mad- 
ison, written under the signature of the Federalist, 
recommending the adoption of the constitution, laid 
the glorious basis for the name. We cannot help 
pausing to ask if it does not thus seem passing 
strange that the party who reared the present gov- 
ernment under which we live, amidst the most 
violent opposition, should be denounced as enter- 
taining notions incompatible with that same gov- 
ernment. Pronounced heterodox by the very peo- 
ple who opposed the building of the political church 
by whose principles they are tried and found want- 
ing! Can it be possible for absurdity and injustice 
to go farther than this? 

Let us now pass, however, to the leading acts of 
the party—and first to the great measure of Ham- 
ilton by which the public debt of the country was 
funded, national credit established and the reputa- 
tion of the infant republic saved from disgrace. 
And here we will say it was a proud distinction for 
the federal party to have first assumed shape and 
cohesion in giving a government to the people of 
the United States; it confers not less honor upon 
them than that the second great measure by which 
they were known and distinguished was one of public 
morality and national faith as well as of the sound- 
est policy. ‘The annals of this portion of the his- 
tory of our republic fill the mind of an honorable 
man and lover of his country with feelings of the 
utmost mortification. The miserable shifts that 
were made to evade the obligation of public justice, 
the studied misrepresentation of those who were 
taking this proud stand in vindication of their coun- 
try’s character make us blush for the conduct of 
some of the actors of that day. Who doubts now 
the wisdom and purity of that great statesman who 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing about this great 
measure ? 

Next in the list of political offences of this dis- 
tinguished man to his measure for restoring the 
public credit of the country and regulating its dis- 
ordered currency, was the establishment of a na- 
tional bank. Now whatever may be the views of 


in the regulation of the public currency, none cao 
look upon its existence as fraught with danger to 
the liberties of the country, (as was held by the re- 
publican party of the day.) in view of the fact that 
it fell in all the vigor of its manhood and the ma- 
turity of its strength before the blow of one of the 
first of our presidents whose animosity it had the 
misfortune to excite. 

The treaty, concluded by Mr. Jay, with Great 
Britain, was another measure upon which the pub- 
lic mind was so greatly divided that although it re- 
ceived a constitutional ratification by the Senate, 
great fears were entertained by many that the house 
of Representatives would not pass the laws neces- 
sary for carrying the treaty into effect. The occa- 
sion called forth from Fisher Ames a speech of 
surpassing eloquence, the effect «7 which was sup- 
posed to have been the means of rescuing the gov- 
ernment from the impending disgrace. Of the pu- 
rity and consummate ability of the patriot who nego- 
tiated this treaty, but little difference of opinion, 
we imagine, exists at the present day, unparalleled 
as was the violence with which the administration 
of Washington was assailed for having concluded it. 

Another measure of the federal party, obnoxious 
to the opposition, was a law passed for ‘he more 
convenient organization of the courts of the United 
States.” Mr. Gibbs says, (vol. 2. p. 485,) A 

“ The detestation in which the opposition held 
the Federal Judiciary is well known. It was there 
that they beheld the great conservative principle, the 
strongest hold of the national government upon the 
people, the only check onthe encroachment of the 
states, the instrument which enforced salutary but 
disagreeable laws, the power which collected debts 
and controlled demagogues, which was beyond the 
reach of majorities, which, strong in its tenure of 
office, feared no clamor, sought no popularity, which, 
in its lofty integrity, was beyond the reach of cor- 
ruption, and whose independence made ambition 
itself subservient to virtue. Such an institution 
had proved the greatest obstacle to the policy of 
the opposition; its extension threatened it with de- 
feat and hence sprung opposition to the passage of 
the law, and a violation of the constitution in its 
subsequent repeal :” (by the succeeding administra- 
tion.) 


Another great subject of controversy between 
the two parties was our difficulty with France. 
And reluctant as we are to express ourselves harsh- 
ly of any of the leaders of the republican party of 
that day, for many of whom we have entertained 
the highest admiration, we will content ourselves 
with simply remarking, that at no epoch of our 
country’s history does the course of the republican 
party appear in more honorable and advantageous 
contrast than on this occasion. Led on by the 
great Washington, (who ever moved forward in his 
political course, serene and majestic like some 
mighty planet along its predestined path in the sky,) 





different parties at the present day with regard to 
the importance of an institution of this character 


VoL. XIII—71 


the federalists had the boldness to despise the pop- 
ular clamor of the hour, and looking alone to the 
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true interests of the republic, regardless of all per- 
sonal considerations. Pity it is that this portion of 
our country’s history was not ofiener read and imi- 
tated by the politicians of a subsequent day. The 
sacrifice of self and all considerations of self-in- 
terest when rendered necessary by the public wel- 
fare, isthe great lesson which it teaches and which 
the present state of our country requires to be 
taught. 


The December number of the Democratic Re- 
view, p. 428, on this subject says :— 


“The outrages committed by France were hy 
far the greatest and beyond anything which Ameri- 
cans Can now imagine their country would ever 
have borne without resistance. Our ministers 
sent to ask humbly for a treaty and redress, were 
ignominiously expelled from France, and the min- 
isters of France had set our Jaws at defiance, in- 
sulted our government and interfered openly in our 
elections, yet a party was foond among us to sus- 
tain all this and to clog with all its weight the arm 
of government which was ready to be raised in re- 
sistance.”’ 


General Washington’s letter to Henry Lee upon 
the appointment of the latter to the command of 
the western expedition, contains the following re- 
marks : 


“ T consider this insurrection as the first fruits of 
the democratic sovieties, brought about, I believe, 
too prematurely for their own views,—which may 
contribute to the annihilation of them. That these 
societies were instituted by the artful and designing 
members,—many of their body, | have no doubt, 
mean well but know little of the real plan.) prima- 
rily to sow the seeds of jealousy and distrust among 
the people of the government by destroying all 
confidence in the administration of it; and that 
these doctrines have been budding ever since, is 
not new to any one acquainted with the character 
of their leaders, and has been attentive to their 
maneuvres, I early gave it as my opinion that if 
these societies were not counteracted or did not 
fall into dis-esteem from the knowledge of their 
origin and the views with which they had been in- 
stituted by their father, Genet, for purposes well 
known to the government, they would shake the 
government to its foundation. Time and circom- 
stances have confirmed me in this opinion and I 
deeply regret the probable consequences, not as 
they will affect me personally, (for | have not long 
to act on this theatre, and sure I am that not a man 
among them can be more anxious to put me aside 
than I am to sink into the profoundest retirement,) 
but because I see, under popular and fascinating 
guises, the most diabolical attempis to destroy the 
best fabric of human government and happiness 
that has ever been presented to the acceptance of 
mankind.” 


Mr. Adams had, from the beginning, given his 
hearty codperation to the principles of Washing- 
ton’s administration, and if he believed them sound 
his duty required a firm adherence to them. At 
first his course was in unison with the cabinet 
which Washington had left him, as well as with his 
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chart for the guidance of the ship of state which 
elicited from a late elegant historian® the just 
praise, that *‘ there was nothing of uninspired wis- 
dom which could anywise compare with it.” Not- 
withstanding great opposition was made to it, he 
successfully laid the foundation of our gallant navy 
in pursuance of resolutions passed during the pre- 
vious administration. 

The most obnoxious of all federal measures was 
the Alien and Sedition Laws; these were consid- 
ered by the opposition as an unnecessary shack- 
ling of the press, and by the friends of the administra- 
tion a desideratum for the protection and continu- 
ance of the government. The licentiousness of 
the press seemed to demand it, and as truth was 
allowed to be given in evidence as a bar to convic- 
tion, we wonder that any conscientious man could 
object to punishing a slanderer. 

One of the provisions was, “that it should be 
lawful for the president to order al] such aliens as 
he should judge dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the United States, or he should have reasona- 
ble ground to suspect were concerned in any trea- 
sonable or secret machinations against the govern- 
ment thereof, to depart out of the territory of the 
United States within such time as should be ex- 
pressed in said order.” 

A late resolution, adopted by the Legislature of 
South Carolina, asserts that “ the right to exclude 
from their territories seditious persons whose pres- 
ence may be dangerous to their peace, is essential 
to every independent state.” And yet South Caro- 
lina pronounced Mr. Adams’ law unconstitutional. 

Alas! for our country and Mr. Adams’ fame 
that he should have abandoned principles, policy 
and friends in order to retain power, thus eclipsing 
all the glory of having honorably won, (what was 
supposed to be,) the goal of his ambition. Col. 
Pickering in his review of Mr. Adams’ correspon- 
dence with Cunningham says, “ unfortunately in 
the hey-dey of victory when the United States 
were rising in their own estimation and were cheer- 
ed by admiring Europe, Mr. Adams struck his flag 
to France and gave up the trophies of our victo- 
ries, stipulating to restore her national vessels 
which had been captured by ours. He purchased 
peace at the expense of twenty millions of dollars, 
her spoliations on our commerce without an equiva- 
lent. ¢” 

The clubs instituted by Genet still bore sway, 
although “ their first fruits,” the western insurrec- 
tion, had been suppressed by the energy of Wash- 
ington, the whole weight of whose personal influ- 
ence was necessary to effect it. 

Mr. Gibbs says, (vol. 1, p. 456,) that 


“ Mr. Adams was a man of a restless and irri- 


* Mr. Allison, on the farewell address. 
+ A bill for the payment of which passed Congress and 
was vetoed by President Polk. 
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table temperament, jealous of others’ praise and 
suspicious of their iufluence ; obstinate, yet fickle ; 
actuated by an ambition which could bear neither 
opposition nor lukewarmness, and vain to a degree 
approaching insanity—he was of himself incapa- 
ble alike of conceiving or acting upon a settled 
system of policy, and was to others as easy a sub- 
ject for indirect management as he was impracti- 
cable to a more legitimate approach.” 


The Democratic Review says of Mr. Adams, 
(p. 429, Dee. 1846.) 


“This is the man to whom that high-minded party, 
for such the Federalists of Washington undoubt- 
edly were, committed the destinies of their coun- 
try and bitterly and most deservedly were they 
made to repent it. He acted for awhile in their 
right views and showed a bold front to France, 
then suddenly in a moment when his measures 
seemed triumphant he changed them, sent a fresh 
embassy to seek a treaty, and obtained it from Bo- 
naparte, whose unexpectedly sudden accession to 
supreme power brought new views with it to the 
councils of France. It was an humiliating treaty 
abandoning virtually all claim to the fifteen mil- 
lions, of which we had been robbed, and affording 
us no security nor guaranties against further rob- 
beries in future. Still it was peace, and not war, 
and the advocates of peace joined with the parti- 
zans of France to accept it, bat not te thank Mr. 
Adams for it. He had done it all to conviliate 
these last, but they had made him play their game 
for their own purposes, not for his; they were not 
gained and his own friends were alienated.” 


We look upon the portents of the present times 
with feelings of dark foreboding and fear. It may 
be that a kind Providence watches over the desti- 
ny of ovr country for some great purpose of its 
own, independent of any particular claims we have 
for special protection, and ‘* shapes events”’ to this 
end, “ rough hew them as we may ;” but if there is 
not, we scarcely see how it is possible that any 
other than the most disastrous results can eventu- 
ally be realised from the all-absorbing spirit of party 
and the wide-spread and almost universal corrup- 
tion which it has superinduced. 

We do not know, but are inclined to think that 
in no country in the world is this evil of such a 
fearful character as in our own at the present day. 
Certainly not in England. There public senti- 
ment, as in the case of Catholic Emancipation, 
the Reform Bill and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
drove the government, however adverse to it, to 
the adoption of such measures as are demanded 
by the advance of liberal opinions and the prog- 
ress of society ; but here the government and its 


of the public voters ;—we mean the spoils of of- 
fice. We believe that more than one of the great 
measures and acts of this government withia the 
last ten years have been the result of this sort of 
manufacture and proclamation in advance of pub- 
lic sentiment. 

But we are wandering from the subject matter 
of our paper. We have been led to do so by re- 
flecting upon the noble conduct which ever distin- 
guished the Federalists as a party in all matters 
involving the welfare of the Republic. The pub- 
lic interest, regardless of the popularity of the 
measure, was the sole motive of their action, and 
for this we can never honor them too much, nor 
too frequently recall them to the notice and admi- 
ration of the present age. Wouvld that we had 
the power of infusing into the public men of the 
present day some little of the public virtue of the 
distinguished men of the revolutionary epoch— 
would that we had the strength of some mighty 
political Sampson, that we might break asunder 
the party bonds which bind together the people of 
the United States and leave them with unshackled 
and regenerate minds to promote such measures as 
tend alone to the good of their country and the 
world. 

This is the great Catholic emancipation which 
this country requires to accomplish the glorious 
destiny which it is our pride and happiness to be- 
lieve has been marked out for it by a superintending 
providence ; and unless it comes, sooner or later, 
we fear there are men yet living who will write 
the Decline and downfall of our Republic. Noth- 
ing tends more strongly to bring about this con- 
summation than the bold and fearless publication 
of truth, as expressed in such works, as it has been 
Mr. Gibbs’ honor and good fortune to compile, and 
as a patriot we thank him for the spirit and ability 
with which he has accomplished his task—and 
we trust he will not be deterred by any personal 
considerations from giving his countrymen what- 
ever may yet remain of the invaluable materials 
for history, which he may have from the archives 
of his patriotic ancestors. 

Puocion. 


JOHN ADAMS. * 


We are informed in Davis’ Life of Burr, vol 2, 
p. 85, that a Scotchman named Wood, in 1801, 
first compiled a work, the present title of which 





organs, the pensioned presses of party make out 
in advance what publie opinion is to be—and such 
it must be, or else those who make opposition to 
the proclamation of the party setting it forth, are 
resisted with perpetual preclusion from its _privi- 
leges and advantages, and these are generally of 
such a character as appeal unfortunately in this 


is appended to this page, from materials furnished 
principally by the late William Duane, editor of 
“The Aurora,” and Calender, author of “ The 


* The suppressed history of the administration of John 
Adams. Republished with notes, &c., by John Henry 
Sherburne, author of the Life of the Chevalier John Paul 
Jones, &c., &c. Philadelphia. Walker & Gibbs, 1846. 





country, with an all-controlling power to the minds 
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Prospect before us:’—That twelve hundred and 
fifty copies were printed and one of them having 
been submitted to Col. Burr, he came to the con- 
clusion that the publication of the work was cal- 
culated to do injury tu the republican party and 
agreed to pay a stipulated sum for its suppression. 

Mr. Sherburne states in pp. 10 and 13 of his 
introduction, that two friends of the gentleman, 
(Col. Burr,) and the publisher only were present 
at the conflagration of the sheets: that some few 
copies escaped the flames, and the one in his pos- 
session was presented by President Jefferson to 
his father. If so, one would suppose it must have 
been given to Judge Sherburne under an injunc- 
tion of secrecy, of which the present publication 
is a gross violation. 

It appears from the following letter from the 
compiler to the publishers, that he felt that he had 
been imposed upon. 


“ New York, Dec. 12, 1801. 
“To Messrs. Barlas, Ward & Co. 


“*Gent. Having discovered lately that the his- 
tory of the administration of John Adams, which 
I compiled for you, is in several parts false and er- 
roneous, as it regards public events, and entirely 
incorrect as it regards individual characters, | 
have the most anxious desire that it shall be sup- 
pressed, for which purpose I engage to indemnify 
you for the net expenses of paper and print, and to 
furnish you with an altered copy fit for the press; 
the copy-right of which I will assign over to you 
in the same manner as the former. In the event 
of your non-compliance, I shall feel myself under 
the necessity of publishing the above to the world, 
and also to set on foot a new work in vindication 
of the characters | may have injured; so that the 
whole of the malice and injury done, which never 
were intended by me, may rest on you alone. 

I am, Gent., yours &c., 
Joun Woop. 


In a note to page 15 of a pamphlet, issued by 
Mr. Wood at that time, we are informed that “ the 
publishers requested Judge Brockholst Livingston 
to peruse the work in question, which he did, and 
decided it to be libellous and injurious to the com- 
munity.” 

On page 36 of the pamphlet, it is stated that Mr. 
Duane being afraid that the contents of his letters 
would be made public, after the suppression, urged 
the return of them to him in a letter dated Feb. 7, 
1802. On this subject Mr. Wood remarks in page 
39, that, 


“ They were written to me for the avowed pur- 
pose of publishing their contents to the world; no 
secrecy was attached to them. No private mat- 
ters were contained in them, nor was there a sin- 
gle expression prohibiting me from quoting Mr. 
Duane as my authority for the facts which they 
contained. Had they been founded in truth and 
not fabrications, he could have had no cause of 
complaint. A man who was partly the means of 
ransacking in a clandestine manner the books of a 


public office—who did not hesitate to publish to the 
world the contents of letters evidently intended for 
the Post Office—who glories in being the declarer 
of secrets, ought to vail himself from society, to 
look to his own heart for consolation and not ap- 
peal to the world from whom he can only expect 
insult and bitter reproach.” 


Such is the work, suppressed under the circum- 
stances we have related, that Mr. Sherburne has 
deemed a becoming duty to re-animate, and fortu- 
nate indeed is it that the endorsement of his name 
is not of sufficient celebrity to give it currency. 
A want of method and discrimination is manifest 
in this volume as well as in the “* Life of Jones,” 
both exhibiting a dull collection of disjointed doc- 
uments thrown together without order, taste, or 
judgment, while to keep up the appearance of le- 
gitimate narrative, sentences, in the manner of con- 
tinuances, are interspersed at cautious intervals be- 
tween the various subjects and their necessary di- 
visions: while the conclusions at which Mr. Sher- 
burne arrives in almost every instance, so palpably 
contradict truth as to excite disgust in every reader 
conversant with our annals. 

Notwithstanding the slanders and libels with 
which it abounds, the work before us contains also 
many important facts illustrative of the character 
of the prominent political actors of that day, which 
in competent hands, might be moulded into useful 
form. Mr. Sherburne has moreover made a valu- 
able addition to the original work ;—the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Adams and William Cun- 
ningham, and we regret, as he published at all, he 
did not add also Pickering’s Review of the same, 
which illustrates Mr. Adams’ administration much 
more fully than the suppressed work. 

Our article on Mr. Gibbs’ History of the Ad- 
ministration of Washington and Adams, super- 
sedes the necessity of adverting particularly in this 
paper to the leading measures of that eventful 
period ; therefore, our remarks will be confined 
chiefly to the character of Mr. Adams, as deduced 
from this compilation and his own letters. 

We hold, with Tacitus, that “ it is the histori- 
an’s duty to rejudge the conduct of men in order 
that generous actions may be saved from oblivion, 
and the authors of pernicious counsels and the per- 
petrators of evil deeds, may see beforehand the 
infamy which awaits them at the tribunal of pos- 
terity.” 

On pages 15 and 16 of the history in question, 
the editor has made the following remarks,— 


“ By retirement after the revolution, Mr. Ad- 
ams might have preserved a rank in that luminous 
galaxy of heroes and statesmen who gallantly 
achieved our independence ; but his ambitious mind 
sought eagerly for power—he obtained it; his abuse 
of it caused his downfall like other ambitious lead- 





ers who have risen, flourished and fallen ; proving 
that inordinate and unprincipled thirst for power in 
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a republic has always been the inveterate bane of 
liberty.” 


* * * * * 


“ By a coustant recurrence to first principles and 
an unceasing inspection and scrutiny into the con- 
duct and character of our distinguished men, we 
may hope still to preserve our rights and perpetu- 
ate them. However elevated his rank, powerful 
his connections, or unlimited his hold upon the es- 
timation and confidence of his countrymen, we shall 
not shrink from summoning the delinquent to that 
tribunal from which there is no appeal—the tribu- 
nal of public opinion.” 


These are about the only grains of wheat we 
have been enabled to find in Mr. Sherburne’s bushel 
of chaff, so we place them in advance of all others 
called forth by the occasion. 

The life of Mr. Adams is yet to be written, al- 
though memoirs of most of his distinguished com- 
patriots have long since been given to the world. 
Allen, in his American Biography, (the edition of 
1832,) announced that ex- President Adams’ was pre- 
paring a life of his father ; but it seems he awarded 
that duty to his son, Mr. Charles F. Adams, who 
has substituted therefor a meagre selection from 
the letters of his grandfather, which, while they 
partially illustrate the period in which they were 
written, leave a strong suspicion on the mind of 
the reader, that much has been withheld which 
would not tell to his advantage. 

Mr. Adams’ illustrious compatriot, John Jay, 
regarded “ our dispute with our mother country as 
one in which men might conscientiously take op- 
posite sides’”—and the immortal Washington in a 
letter to Bryan, Lord Fairfax, a Virginian loyal- 
ist, said, “ The friendship which I ever professed 
and felt for you, met with no diminution from the 
difference of our political opinions. T knew the 
rectitude of my own sentiments and believing in 
the sincerity of yours, lamented, although I did not 
condemn, your renunciation of the creed I had 
adopted.” 

Not so with Mr. Adams; he exhibited a perse- 
cuting and sanguinary spirit, when he wrote from 
Holland to the Governor of Massachusetts as fol- 
lows : 


“Tt is true, I believe what you suggest, that 
Lord North showed a disposition to give up the 
contest, but was diverted from it, not unlikely by 
the representations of the Americans in London, 
who in conjunction with their coadjutors in Ameri- 
ca have been thorns to us indeed on both sides 
of the water; but J think their career might have 
been stopped on your side, if the executive of- 
ficers had not been too timid on a point which I so 
strenuously recommended at first, viz: to fine, im- 
prison and hang all inimical to the cause, without 
favor or affection. | foresaw the evil that would 
arise from that quarter and wished to have timely 
stopped it. J would have hanged my own brother 


The following extract of a letter which Mr. 


Adams addressed to Richard Henry Lee, shows 
his love of place. 


“JT have ever been thoroughly seusible of the 
unstability of a public course, and have endeavored 
to preserve my mind prepared to return to my 
rocks and forests with tranquillity. Yet J assure 
you I begin to fear that habits will steal upon me 
which I shall find it hard to break when the lime 
shall come that I must retire.” 


So early as 1777, Mr. Adams manifested his 
ambition to obtain the first place. On the 25th 
February, in a Congressional speech reported by 
Dr. Rush, he remarked as follows : 


“ There are certain principles which follow us 
through life—and never more certainly than love 
of the first place—we see it in the forms at school 
in which children sit. It prevails equally to the 
latest period of life. J am sorry to find it prevail 
so little in this house. I have been distressed to 
see some of our members disposed to idolize an 
image which their own hands have molten. 1 speak 
of the superstitious veneration which is paid to 
General Washington. I honor him for his good 
qualities, but in this house I feel myself his supe- 
rior—in private life I shall always acknowledge 
him to be mine.” 


Again on the 26th October, same year, he writes 
thus: 


“* Congress will appoint a thanksgiving for some 
successes in the North in which Washington was 
not concerned, and one cause of it ought to be, that 
the glory of turning the tide of arms is not imme- 
diately due to the commander-in-chief, nor South- 
ern troops. If it had been, idolatry and adulation 
would have been unbounded. Now we can allow 
a certain citizen to be wise and virtuous and good, 
without thinking him a deity or savior.”—J. Ad- 
ams’ letters, vol. 2, pp. 14 and 16, 


It would seem, by p. 247, of same volume, that 
the reporters of the ceremony of Mr. Adams’ in- 
auguration to the Presidency, dwelt so largely upon 
the tears shed at Washington's retirement as to 
sensibly touch Mr. Adams in the tenderest point. 


“T cannot tell, (says the latter.) whether this 
weeping was from joy or grief—whether for loss 
of their beloved president, or the accession of an 
unbeloved one. Every body talks of the tears, 
full eyes, the trickling eyes, &c., but all is enigma 
to me. No one descends into particulars to say 
why or wherefore. Iam, therefore, left to sup- 
pose that itis all grief for the loss of their beloved.” 


Mr. Adams seems not to have understood the 
emotions of a grateful people, created as it were 
by Washington’s genius and virtue, on seeing their 
country’s father descend into the tomb of retire- 
ment, but fancied in it something of a personal 
slight to himself. 

Col. Pickering in his review of the Cunningham 








if he took part with our enemy in this contest.”— 
Page 229. 


correspondence, attached to the work before us, 
says— 
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“ IJnfortunately in the hey-dey of victory, when|slander? What must have been Mr. Adams’ tor- 


the United States were rising in their own estima- | ments during that short pilgrimage from the capi- 


tion and were cheered by admiring Europe, Mr. 
Adams struck his Flag to France and gave up the 
trophies of our victories, stipulating to restore her 
national vessels which had been captured by ours. 
He purchased peace at the cost of twenty millions, 
the amount of her spoliations on our commerce 
without an equivalent.” 


General Hamilton, in reference to Mr. Auams’ 
desertion of his principles and party, remarks in| 
his famous letter to the public that, 


tol to the palace, to act the part of a base informer 
at the best ; in reality of a vile slanderer ? 

As the construction of other men’s motives by 
the Adamses has been so habitually uncharitable, 
we feel less delicacy than we otherwise should in 
descanting upon their faults. We have no sym- 
pathy for defeated politicians who apparently could 
never see anything for the advantage of the State 


in measures that did not tend to promote their own 


personal ends—and who respectively abandoned 





“ We are driven to such a solution of his course 
in some system of concession to his political op- | 
ponents—a system the most fatal to himself and 


policy, principles and friends, (and then slandered 
those friends,) the better to gain or secure the ob- 
ject of their unhallowed ambition. 
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the cause of pubjic order of any he could possibly | 


at a aA #, pa : 
evise. Jt is by temporisings like these that men | Pickering, of Cabot, Ames and Prescott, is stamped 
ut the head of affairs lose the respect of both friends | 


nd foes. It is by temporisings like these that | indelibly upon our annals, whilst their treacherous 

n times of fermentation and commotion, govern- | libellers shall forever bear the stigma of giving by 
: . . | . . 

nents are prostrated which might easily have been |their course *‘ A rude shock to the best fabric of 


apheld by an erect and imposing attitude.” 
* * * * 


Thank God! the patriotism of Hamilton and 


|human government and happiness, ever presented 


oF |to the acceptance of mankind.” * 
**T early adopted an opinion of Mr. Adams which | The t ¢ ‘st paige SRE SER 3 
all my subsequent experience has confirmed, that | Ee ay en ey eee ee 
he is of an imagination sublimated and eccentric. 'serted and betrayed was never disloyal—they had 
propitious neither to the regular display of sound | framed the Constitution, which is their monument. 
mdgment, nor steady adherence to any systematic ‘Their principles and system remain unchanged ; 
plan of conduct, and T began to perceive what has experience has shown them to be sound and that 
since become too manifest, that to this defect are! _ ‘ ; 
whoever departs from them is soon entangled in a 


added the unfortunate foible of a vanity without). . ; age 
hounds, and a jealousy capable of discoloring every thicket of briars, or foundered in Serbonean bogs. 
object.” "| Disappointed ambition seems to have sharpened 


|the arrows which the Adamses have so freely dis- 

Had Jay been selected to succeed Washington ‘charged at all not disposed to admit the full extent 
instead of Mr, Adams, the policy of the govern- | of :heir claims. 
ment would not have been changed ; for Washing- 
ton’s well-defined chart for the gnidance of the 
ship of state had been submitted to the first-men- 
tioned statesman and was approved ; therefore it is 
to Mr. Adams alone we must attribute the over- 
throw of the Federal party, “ who were entrenched 
within a citadel,” (said Judge Sedgwick,) “ when 
Mr. Adams cried treason and deserted”’—he soon 
fell, “ like stars that fall; to rise no more.” 

On page 356 of the work before us, we are inform- 
ed that on the eve of Mr. J. Q. Adams’ departure 
on his mission * to Russia, his father thus wrote re- 
specting him. “I hope his absence will not be 
long. Aristides is banished because he is too just. 
He will not leave an abler nor honester man be- 
hind him.” 

This appointment was his first reward for de- 
serting his principles and party. Who can forget 
the abject degradation of Mr. Adams when under 
the goad of selfish ambition, and the influence of 
vindictive passions towards those early friends who 
had advanced him to his celebrity, he fabricated 
the groundless charge of their disloyalty, and with 
Mr. Giles as the bear-ward sneaked to the white- 
youse to disclose to the President the welcome 


That they have been frigid friends 
‘and mean enemies, the baseless charge of disloy- 
lalty made by the one, and the slanderous letters to 
Cunningham by the other, fully evince. And long, 
very long will our country have to deplore the bias 
which the erratic and selfish course of both father 
and son have successively given to her counsels. 


* Washington’s Letters. 





SPRING IN ’47. 


Slowly and timidly cometh she on, 

With a tearful smile and a visage wan, 
Shrinking with fear from the crisping sound 
Of her startled step on the frosty ground ; 

Cow’ring beneath the faded vest, 

Which mantled her form in its wintry rest, 
And meekly bending befure the gale 
That rusheth abroad with an angry wail. 

Bat onward she cometh with aspect mild, 
For Nature hath sammon’d her peerless child 
And come she must, at a mother’s call, 
Though winter still holdeth the earth in thrall. 

Bursteth no germ from its wintry sheaf, 





* See Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. 2, pp 277-287. 
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Swelleth no bud with its nascent leaf, | 
Barren and sear is the thorny stem, 
Which holdeth enshrined the rose’s gem,— 


Waiting a touch from the South breeze light, 


Or a kiss from the sun, in its noonday height, 
To rise, like a Queen with her vesture on. 
And reign, a vernal Paragon. 

But oh, sweet Spring! uprear thy visage meek, 
And let the south wind bathe thy palid cheek ! 
Go, where the fresh grass by the brouk side spring- 

eth! 
And where the music of the wild bird ringeth 
Follow, where Nature hoards her precious things 
And drink ethereal vigor from her springs ; 
Then turn and pour thy brightness on the earth, 
Which pincth, till thou call her flowrets forth. 


© ites 





OUR COLLEGES IN VIRGINIA. 

To those interested in the cause of Literature and sound | 
Education, the recent intelligence from several of our Col- | 
leges must be both gratifying and encouraging. From the | 
West and the East, most flattering evidences of prosperity | 
and usefulness have come before the public; whilst upon | 
several important institutions whose heads seemed to have | 
drooped, the dews of fostering liberality have fallen, revi- | 
ving them to freshness and vigor. 

Randolph Macon, with an increased endowment of 
$20,000, obtained by the indefatigable efforts of her Presi- 
deat, the Rev. W. A. Smith, will enter upon a new and| 
higher career. 


H 
| 


Hampden Sidney, the offspring of our Revolutionary 
times, and perpetuating the names of Liberty’s Champi-| 
ons, promises also to extend her usefulness, by the crea- 
tion of scholarships on the most liberal terms, and by other 
modes of enlarging her resources. 

Washington College, honored with the special patronage 
and care of him whose name it bears, shows by the recent 
report of her annual Commencement, that she is still hon- 
oratly and efficiently prosecuting the great objects of her 
foundation. 

The University, now safe, we trust, from the attacks of 
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degree of favor and distinction, and will, we hope. soon he 
able to announce a successor to Dr, Warner, who will bring 


,to it both reputation and strength. * 


Only one of our Colleges, we believe, yet remains. We 
desire to do justice to them all;—to the Faculties of all 
| has the Messenger been more or less indebted for aid, either 
| literary or pecuniary, or both. Our sentiment, elsewhere 
,expressed, and which we commend to the adoption of 
| others, is, 
| The Colleges of our State; Virginia’s Fame, the com- 
/mon inheritance of their sons,—to preserve and extend it 
| their common duty. 


Facies nova omnibus una, 
Non diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 
| Business calling us to Williamsburg, we took occasion 
_to be present at the commencement of William and Mary,— 
| the only truly veneradle of all our institytions. It was in- 
| deed a source of pure and high delight® revisit the scenes 
of so many grand and elevating State and National remi- 
| niscences ;—reminiscences which thrilled our heart and 
| mind, as we recalled them on the spot when astudent there 
years ago; but which have thrilled us still more since, as 
| we have dwelt in thought and memory uponthem. Indeed 
mind and spirit seemed to have felt a kind of unwonted 
exhilaration all the time we were in the old ** Middle Plan- 
tation ;” and under its influence, aided and partly inspired 
by generous hospitality, warm greetings, and constant com- 
panionship with some of older heads, but hearts almost as 
young as our own, a few days there fled by as so many 
hours winged with joy! 

On the afternoon of the 3rd of July, the annual address 
before the Alumni, was delivered by Wm. H. Macfarland, 
Esq. ;—of its appropriateness, sound wisdom and good 
taste, our readers now have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, as we insert it in the present number. 

On the 5th of July, the honors of the College were award- 


| ed to those who had won them; and a number of Orations 


delivered, highly creditable to their authors, and acceptable 
to the auditors, as was evinced by their great patience and 
attention during a long session. 

The Visitors resolved to enlarge, in several important 
respects, the course of study pursued in the College, and 
appointed Dr. Francis L. Hawks, of New Orleans, Presi- 
dent. Dr. H. is widely known as an eminent orator, his- 
torian and divine. May his connection with the College 
Le highly auspicious! + 

The exercises of the ** Public Day” at William and Mary, 
have long been closed with a dinner, at which the Decla- 


ignorance, prejudice, illiberality and demagoguism, is pro-| ration of Independence is read, and an oration delivered by 


ving herself worthy of the liberal State patronage which 
she receives; and by the new system of educating State 
beneficiaries at inconsiderable expense, is directly repay- 
ing it to the community. The late exercises at the close 
of the Session, of which we spoke,in our last number, fully 
realized the high expectations which had been excited. 
The Addresses of Mr. Rives and Mr. Burwell, and the 
Eulogy of Mr. Minor on Prof. Davis, are to be published. 

The Military Institute at Lexington is no less worthy of 
the support given it, and well deserves the high reputation 
which in so short a time it has earned. 

From Emory and Henry, Bethany, and Rector, so far as 
intelligence of them has reached us, the reports are fa- 
vorable. 

Our Medical Institutions, too, deserve especial notice in this 
catalogue. Besides the Medical Department at the Universi- 
ty, there are Medical Schools in Winchester and the City of 
Richmond ; and there are rumors of others founded not only 
upon the approved principles of Medical Science, but also 
upon those of Thompsoniani:m and quackery. The Med- 


some student, who is elected by the whole body of students. 
This session, however, owing to the emulation between the 
Literary Societies, the students could not agree upon one 
orator, and determined to havetwo. But so far as we could 
observe, no enmities were produced, and it seems to have 
been a division without a difference; and so far as the 
guests were concerned, getting two excellent dinners on 
the same day was too much in keeping with “old Vir- 
ginia hospitality” to be complained of by them. 

Several guests attended both dinners ;—among them was 
Mr. Lyons, a distinguished Alumnus of the College. Being 
appropriately and handsomely toasted soon after he made 
his appearance at the dinner of the Mireaux Union Socie- 
ty, Mr. L., as a Visitor, and as such responsible for the in- 
terests of the College, blandly and kindly alluded to the 


* This they have now donc, in Dr. Charles Bell Gibson, 
of Baltimore. 


+ We have since learned that Dr. H. has declined, having 
been elected about the same time President of the Embryo 





ical school in this city has rapidly won its way to no low 








University of Louisiana, which office he has accepted. 
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division of which we have spoken, and urged the propriety! was the chamber of our debating societies ; and 
of entire harmony among all the students on such an occa- | 


: 7 CEE nites here have I heard the first essays at eloquence from 
sion. But he did this without espousing either side, and | 


aie ' |men whcse voices have since influenced the desti- 
only in view of future results to which such want of una- | 


nimity might lead. Both dinners passed off with great nies of nations, and whose names are famous in 
animation and decorum, and were enlivened by various |the world’s history. The cogent reasoning of 
exhibitions of genius and wit. Johnson ; the fervid eloquence of Leigh; the acute- 
Among the closing exercises of William and Mary was | ness of Stanard; the logic of Barbour; the sound 
the usual Vaiedictory Address from the Faculty to the Stu- | good sense of one whom it may not become me to 
dents,—delivered this year, by Judge Beverley Tucker, on | nase. Wet whd even thea uablted the MRIS’ or 
the 3rd of July. Atthe request of the Students we pub- , ‘ : ‘ P r y 
lish it below.—{ Ed. Mess. the boy, which he has never lost, with the wisdom 
ie ‘and prudence of age, all these rise up before me 
we ae ei \in their accustomed places, as my eye glances 
JUDGE TUCKER'S ADDRESS. lenéaine the room. Jurists, Statesmen and Warri- 
‘ors—here was the nursery of their greatness : here 
‘was the arena of their first struggle for fame. 
Once more, Mang Gentlemen, it has devolved ‘The most distinguished ornaments of the bar and 
on me to speak the parting words, which William | bench ; the men who have been prominent in the 
and Mary is accustomed to address to her Sons, ‘councils of the State and of the Union ; the chief- 
when, leaving her sheltering walls, they prepare tain whose triumphant banner now hangs, like a 
to enter on the bustling scenes of Life. The occa- i\thunder-cloud, on the brow of the Sierra Madre, 
sion is always interesting. The thonght that so | threatening destruction to the City of Montezuma, 
many that we have known in all the intimacy, all were my compeers here. How can the scene 
that characterises the intercourse between the Pro- of such recollections be other than a hallowed spot 
fessors and Students of this Institution, are about to met How can the institutions, around which 
to leave us forever: that of these not a few may | they cluster, ever cease to be an object of deep 
never again cross our path in life, and that of some | and unabating interest ! Why else am There? I 
perhaps no tidings for good or ill may ever reach | who had made myself a home in a distant land, 
us, impresses the mind with sad and selemn awe. and identified myself with the rising fortunes of a 
Add to this the great probability that J may not} State now great and prosperous—Why am I here ? 
live to perform again the task to which I am now|It is that I had left behind me here, the scene of 
called—-the probability indeed, (for, at my age it is|all these reminiscences, and also something yet 
not at all improbable,) that my voice may be now |dearer to my heart than these, and something for 
heard for the last time within these walls, and that | which I looked in vain elsewhere. 
none of you may ever see my face again, and you| What was that !—Gentlemen there is a peculi- 
may readily believe that I feel more than common arity common to the character of this Institution 
responsibility in now addressing you. There are|and to that of the State of Virginia, which has 


| 
| 


moments and circumstances in every man’s life|often attracted observation, and provoked the en- 
calculated to give more than common weight to his | quiry which of these might be considered as the 
words ; and none so imposing as when, sicily bene of the other? To my mind the answer is to 
on the verge of time, he gives his last breath in|be found in the history of the events which were 
warning and admonition to those he leaves behind. | passing in the mother country just 200 years ago. 
Death is eloquent though dumb; and, when he speaks ‘It was then that the banner of loyalty, which, in 
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through lips already touched by his consecrating, 
truth-inspiring hand, what ear is not bent to hear 
his words, what heart is not alive to the faint breath- 
ings of his eloquence! How solemn the respon- 
sibility of the father in using that last opportunity 
to speak the words of wisdom to his children! 
How solemn the responsibility of those who hear 
them! How solemn is mine at this moment ! 
Gentlemen ; of all the associations which have 
connected me with life one only now remains which 
has endured se Jong as my relation to this institu- 
tion. No spot on earth can call up so many re- 
collections of the distant past as that where I now 
stand. The sports and strifes of my boyhood, the 
emulations of youth, the labors of declining age— 
this room is the scene of all. It was my grammar 
school. About the time I passed into the higher 
classes it became the lecture room for these. It 


the beginning of the great rebellion, had waved 
triumphant over the enemies of the crown, began 
to droop—ere long to be trailed in the dust—train- 
pled down and dishonored. It was then that mul- 
titades of gallant men who knew no compromise 
of honor, who could not learn how to palter in a 
double sense, to unswear allegiance, and to show 
their fidelity to their king by warring against his 
life, were borne down in the strife, and, driven from 
their native land, sought shelter in the ever loyal 
colony of Virginia. More than half the inhabi- 
tants came over about that time and they brought 
with them all the chivalrous gallantry, all the self- 
renouncing generosity, all the unwavering fidelity 
to plighted faith, to which they had sacrificed every 
thing at home. ‘They had their faults, but false- 
hood was not amongthem. ‘They had their weak- 





esses, but fickleness and fear were not of the num- 
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Manse alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an 
exalted freedom”—deeply imbued with * that sen- 
sibility of honor which felt a stain like a wound. 
which inspired courage while it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its 
grossness.’ 

Gentlemen ; it was by these men and for the 
education of the sons of these men that William 
and Mary College was founded. ‘That it might not 
disappoint their wishes, it was indispensable that, 
whatever else was taught, it should be a school of 
Honor. Without this it might have wasted its re- 
sources in the hopeless attempt to impart the bene. 
fits of education to the Jodian; but it could re- 
ceive no countenance from that class of men whose 
confidence is indispensable to the success and use- 
fulness of an academic institution. ‘Thus did Wil- 
liam and Mary College receive the impress of their 
character, and take the lead in that great experi 
ment in the discipline of the youthful mind, which 
substitutes candid appeals to the better feelings of 
the pupil, and a frank reliance on his honor, for es- 
pionage, severity and the restraints of the cloister. 
The experiment has sueceeded so wel] that the 
example has to a certain extent been every where 
followed. But William and Mary still kept in ad 
vance of all the rest. Emboldened by success, 
she went on sileadily, to establish a system alto- 
gether her own. You, Gentlemen, need not be 
told what that system is. 
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their instructors by their attainments in Lilerature 
and Science—but when have the Sons of William 
and Mary dishonored her, by dishonoring them- 
selves? Which of them has at any time shown 
himself dase. false to his word, treacherous to his 
The result of 
the experiment has been as brilliant as its concep- 
tion was grand and noble. 

But, Gentlemen, I repeat that William and Mary 
is not to be accounted the author of this experi- 
ment. In making it she did but become the expo- 
nent of the character of the People to which she 
owed her existence. She could not do otherwise ; 
nor while Virginia remains what she was, can she 
do otherwise. Some sort of preparation is requi- 
red to qualify a Student to enter any academic In- 
stitution. In some it is a smattering of the Clas- 
sics—or a knowledge of the rudiments of Mathe- 
William and Mary tree to her original 
vocation, demands only a love of truth. anda sense of 
honor. These are all she asks. To him who 
comes thus prepared, she holds herself ready to 
afford all the benefits of Education. All not so 
qualified mistake their place, when they enter an in- 
stitution founded onsuch principles. ‘They can get 
nathing here but disgrace and rnin of body, mind 
and purse. But God be thanked, the spirit of the 
Gentleman reigns, as it ever has reigned, para- 
mount in the minds of Virginians; and far—far 
from us be the day, when fathers shall cease to im- 


matics. 


You need not be told of |bue the minds of their sons with principles and 


the anreserved confidence reposed in the honot of | sentiments which shall make a breach of faith,— 
the Student who is thereby made a co-worker with | the forfeiture of the plighted word,—an abuse of 
his preceptors in the moral training and discipline of | _confidence,—or any other form of baseness possi- 


his mind. 


attention to his studies, nothing is forbidden but du- | 


elling, which might be fatal to his life, and gam- 
bling and drunkenness and tavern-haunting, which 
must be pernicious to his health, his intellect and 
his morals. To his own sense of duty and interest. 
fortified by his plighted word, the enforcement of 
this scanty but important code is committed, while 
academic censures are only resorted to in extreme 
and rare cases. How faithfully the Professors 
fulfil the implied engagement on their part, to rely 
confidingly on the honor thas pledged, is known to 
all who have come under their discipline. Were 
they so disingenuous as to establish covertly a sys- 
tem of espionage—did they themselves act, in any 
degree, the part of spies,—did thev not even wink 
hard, lest they might seem to doubt the honor on 
which they profess to rely, they would have had no 
right to complain if their plan had proved a com- 
plete failure. But while they openly and in good 
faith acted on the professed conviction, that the 
son of a Virginia Gentleman must be incapable of 
forfeiting his plighted word, they had a right to 
feel assured that their reliance on his honor would 
not be disappointed. Gentlemen, it has not been 
disappointed. It is not given to all to da credit to 
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While nothing is required of him but|ble to the Youth of this proud old State. 





Should 
that day ever come, the glory of Virginia will have 
passed away forever; and William and Mary most 
then govern herself by those grim maxims which 
make up the code of all power “ not stand'sg on 
its own honor and the honor of those subjected to 
it.” No longer a echool of Honor, she must be 
given over to prying Yankee pedagogues, with 
their spies and domiciliary visits, and their petty 
regulations extending to the down-lying and the 
uprising—the cut of the coat and the color of 
the hat, and all those vexatious minutie which are 
meant to make the Student sensible of his mistake, 
if at any time he should fancy himself a gentle- 
man. 

Gentlemen ;—William and Mary is what Vir- 
ginia made her. Virginia continues what she is in 
part because the spirit of her ancient chivalry con- 
linues to act on her through William and Mary. 
Each is at once cause and effect, and each is ne- 
cessary to the other. William and Mary is the 
Palladiom of Virginia, to be guarded as the ark of 
her safety. Let her distribute to others the hoard- 
ed wealth of her literary fund—let her build up 
other aniversities and foster other colleges, and 
waste her resources in the unprofitable scheme of 
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eeséblinhing fea vetnets whieh | none will preebesi + It enide: ews afforded me eufinael pleasure 
We shall not complain. J.et but the Virginia Gen-|to have been permitted to occupy the position of 
tleman, true to the untarnished honor of his line-| my own choice on this occasion, that of an unob- 
age, train up his Sens to walk in the footsteps of| served, but interested spectator, mingling in the 
his fathers and emulate their character—courteous | kindly greetings which belong to such re-unions, 
and manly—gentle and not fearful—ineapable of|and adding my own to the common regret for the 
falsehood or prevarication, and animated by an| absence of so many who retain a grateful remem- 
ever wakeful vigilance of Honor—let this be so,|brance of this classic place ;—and most of all for 
and William and Mary will stand, and Virginia|those—ah! of how many is it true of the class of 
will stand—and the principles so long held sacred| which | was a member—aud you who date from 
by Virginia will stand—and all will stand together | later periods are startled by your own mournful 
in Prosperity and Honor. recollections—whom death removed ere yet the 
Amen—So be it. world could know and honor them as did their 
You, young Gentlemen, are our Epistle to Vir-| youthful friends. But you have required of me a 
ginia. Go forth and proclaim to her Sons that in| different office ; and it would have been an unwor- 
this Temple of Honor, the sacred fire snatched by | thy requital of the honor of the appointment, and 
our fathers from the altar on which they had of-|shown me less sensible than I am of the benefits 
fered up their all, is still preserved. Let your lips| connected with a due observance of the occasion, 
speak it. Let your lives proclaim it; and may/|to have declined to address you, much as I dread 
your success in all things be a new illustration of|to disappoint your partial expectations. 
the great truth, “ that he who will save his life shall| The motives in which the society of alumni has 
luse it, but he who will lay down his life for the| its origin, its preservation through coming years, 
truth, to him shall be added Honor and Peace and | the interest of the public in its anniversary,—all 
Happiness, both here and hereafier.” Honor is | which concern the being and usefulness of the 
the Shield with which your Alma Mater bucklers | Society, unite to give importance to the annual ad- 
you for the strifes of the world, and like the Spar-|dress. It is easier far to determine what the ad- 
tan Mother, her wordsare “ Return with it or on it.” | dress ought to be, than to invest it with the eleva- 





ition adapted to its design. It ought to be neither 
| trite in its subject, nor common-place in its reflec- 
‘tions—with an aim far nobler than to eater to a 
momentary indulgence. It should aim to commu- 
BY WM. H. MACFARLAND, ESQ. nice@te a new impulse to moral progress—such as 

ee _ _|those who unite graceful elucution with profound, 

In submission to a resolution of the Society of Alumniof| ... : : , 

William and Mary, communicated by a committee, Mr. original tenungint are-pevemnred - —s tos At 
Macfarland consented to prepare for publication the follow- least, it ought to embody something of the same 
ing Address, delivered at their request, in the College chap- | generous Spirit of concern for the moral elevation 
el, on the 3rd of July last. of our race, in which this venerable College had 
its being, and which, with earnest labors, through 
so many years, it has striven to achieve. The ad- 
dress is the exponent of an association founded 
upon academic ties—those enduring ties which 
spring up in the members of a literary class, and 
bind them at once to each other and to their com- 
mon mother, and it should be instinct with the 
spirit of academic life. All, however, which my 
occupations have allowed me to attempt, is briefly 
to direct your attention to a subject of deep inter- 
est in itself. and which is not in danger of losing 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A LITERARY CLASS, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society: 


The motives for it are so attractive, that it might 
be expected the alumni of our venerable College 
would gladly reassemble upon every anniversary. 
They might be expected to welcome the returning 
season for the refined enjoyment which its proper 
observance would never fail to administer ; as well 
as for its happy tendency to revive and diffuse a 
taste for literature and the arts. The pleasure of 
meeting in after years with the companions of their 
studies: and the impulse which might be commu-| jts attraction by imperfect discussion. 
nicated to sound learning by so meeting, would, it This subject is, the importance of a Literary 
might be supposed, appeal with attractive force to| Class. 
all who retained a grateful recollection of their| Few are insensible of the importance of litera- 
alma mater. The business and cares of active life| ture; but there is not the same general disposition 
might be dismissed for a short interval, to allow|to acknowledge the importance of literary men. 
its votaries to witness the exercises of a new class| Learning is thought of even by the ignorant as 
about to be ushered into the world, to note the|something which confers solid advantages; but 
changes which had occurred since they stood in| men who are known for the extent and variety of 
the same interesting position, and to manifest the|their knowledge, fail to obtain the consideration 
sincerity of their homage for moral and intellectual| which it is the interest of society to accord to 
culture. them. The habits of the present age are to esti- 
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inate all things by their exchangeable value; and 
the rules of this commercial arithmetic are applied 
to determine the position of scholars and philoso- 
phers. Itis too much the habit, even among class- 
es of whom juster conceptions might be expected, 
to look upon authors of acknowledged eminence as 
persons who might have made a better use of their 
talents. It seems to be forgotten, midst the tumult 
and conflicts of jarring interests, that the true dis. 
tinction of a country is its moral and intellectual 
power, and that institutions are valuable according 
as their tendency is to nourish “ vigorous thought 
and virtuous purpose.” The influence of literary 
men is so silent and indirect, and works to its bene- 
ficent results by such gentle agency, that, like 
other benefactors, they are overlouked because 
they are out of sight. 

By a literary class | mean an order of men whose 
concern and aim are to add to the stock of human 
knowledge ;—who apply themselves to discover 
and to establish moral and physical truth. That 
order of men, who are not satisfied to rest upon 
past discoveries and achievements, bot are fired with 
a nobler zeal to dissipate pernicious errors, and to 
rise to lofiier attainments. The men who regard 
moral and intellectual enlture as the highest aim of 
a rational nature, and who estimate other qualities 
and occupations by their bearing apon it. Those 
who determine the progress of society by i's men. 
tal stature: and as nature and diligent application 
have fitted them, are engaged in training it to grace 
and majesty. The learned who are yet learners, 
in whatever department of human knowledge they 
pursue their laborious researches, and who regard 
the power of thought as their highest distinction, 
which neither their own glory nor their social du- 
ties will allow them to neglect. In the language 
of a beautiful writer, a literary class is that which 
employs “the whole strength of the mind to its 
own enlargement, and to the manifestation of itself 
in enduring forms.” 

Soch is a literary class in the noblest form of 
its existence. None but itself is capable of esti- 
mating its importance ; and yet for that it is of all 
other things least capable, from the modesty insep- 
arable from true greatness. Its presence, wherever 
happily found, is visible in the impress of its own 
beautiful resemblance upon the diversified forms 
which exhibit and denote the tone and condition of 
societies. Reversing the great law of gravitation, 
yet searcely less certain in its operation, it is un- 
ceasingly employed in elevating the whole body of 
the community to its own standards. So true it is 
that the taste and habits of society reflect the char- 


acter of its literati. A low degree of attainment 


. . . | 
in these, and a deficiency of perception of the great 


ends of instruction, or of power for careful induc- 
tion, are reproduced with fecund aggravation in the 
blind followers of the blind;—whereas society is 
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by the impulses which originate in pure, medita- 
tive, gifted minds. 

It will serve to impress us with a more distinct 
perception of the inestimable importance of a lit- 
erary class, to consider for a moment its utility in 
It is this class 
alone which can furnish unweariable agents in the 
great concern of education, religious and secular— 
for it is the only one in which they can be found at 
all fitted for the high employment. It is to this 
class communities are indebted for those discove- 
ries and iroprovements, and for those manifold ex- 
hibitionsof thought and taste, which impartstrength 
no less than refinement to society. Men of pro- 
found learning, who * prefer before all other tem- 
ples the upright heart and pure,” stay the venge- 
ful retributions which heedless ignorance is busy 
in provoking, and render their country “conspicuous 
at a distance.” Other distinctions are soon forgot- 
ten—the wealth which made the owner the object 
of ignorant or dissembling adulation, is, when bro- 
ken up and distributed, of greater worth than when 
hoaded with parsimonious care—power, place, rank, 
in themselves confer no title to grateful remem- 
brance, and society is often a gainer by their loss :— 
but distinctions founded on intellectnal power wor- 
thily applied, survive the oblivion of all other co- 
temporary diversities, and future ages, even more 
than their own, honor the glorious names. The 
erusty Lord Treasurer of Queen EBlizabeth, as he 
is called by Lord Campbell, in his lives of the 
Chancellors. who derisively pronounced the Fairie 
Queen an old song, is thought of, if remembered at 
all, without respect; whilst the poem and the poet 
live and will live in unfading memory. 

Our own history furnishes a beautiful illustration 
of the influence which superior men may exert 
upon a whole people. There was nothing in the 
history of the past to encourage a hope, that the 
body of citizens could be trusted to construct a 
new system of civil polity, founded on a philo- 
sophical pestulate. In truth, the authors of our 
institutions, for the earnest faithfulness of their la- 
bors, were unmatched by any antecedent body of 
reformers. The voluntary submission of the peo- 
ple to be instructed by their Madisons and Hamil- 
tons, was a noble instanze of popular homage to 
the majesty of profound and virtuous minds, The 
novel spectacle was exhibited of a whole nation in 
anxious deliberation,—the passions and prejudices 
which would disturb the national judgment, rebuked 
and chained down by the exertion of moral and in- 
tellectual influence. 

It would be interesting, but my limits will not 
permit it, to cite examples of communities awaken- 
ed to a new sense of their duties and their rights 
by the exertions of thoughtful and original minds. 
Many such examples there are. Instances in which 
it had been the privilege of an individual, to im- 


some of its more obvious relations. 





carried forward with sure and unremitted progress, 


part a new and renovating impulse to his age. 
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Troth, whether it concerns the moral interests of | prosperous and stable though the great body of the 
society, or as it exists in the line of the exact sci- | people are ignorant and grovelling. But itis quite 
ences, is a prize, not to numbers, but to individual |otherwise with a people who acknowledge no re- 
might. And, as it is discoverable only by an earn- | straints but such as are voluntary and self-imposed. 
est, indomitable spirit, so when discovered, the|As the government is exclusively in their hands, 
same agency is sufficient to compel the consent of | it is the exact counterpart of themselves ; and the 
the world. country exhibits the fruits of a wise administration, 
There is one, however, to whom | cannot re-|or of an imbecile and corrupt one, according to the 
frain from briefly alluding. One, of whom we |degree of the common intelligence, and as just and 
are mournfully reminded on this anniversary oc-|sound opinions prevail. itn conservanda civium 
easion, to which his presence for so many years |/iberlate esse privatun neminem. 
imparted a peculiar interest and attraction. A| Now, the agency of literary men, in creating a 
learned and accomplished scholar, who beautifully | sound public opinion, is inestimably important. It is 
illustrated in his own person the dignity and weight | not easy to understand how it can exist without them. 
of the literary character. One whose life was|It is for them to seize on the public attention and 
eminently useful, and who has left an impression | infuse their own spirit into the common mind. To 
of himself, which will survive to future times ;—|spread abroad a lominous atmosphere, benign to 
in many able essays, and in the minds of those|the growth of grace and virtue, and malignant 
whose privilege it was to receive the benefits of |only to what is disparaging and false. Let it not 
his profound instruction. The high rank which|be said that this is, however beautiful in theory, 
he held in the long list of illustrious men, reared | visionary and impracticable. There is no limit to 
by our venerable College to adorn and serve the |the power of gified minds over the deep springs of 
State, was his by a true and undisputed title. Hej|the human soul. No restrictions on the mission 
would have won distinction on any theatre, by the | of an earnest reformer in the elevation to which he 
force of his character and extent and depth of his|may carry the race. Strange that it should be 
knowledge; but his ambition was to be useful,| supposed that the power of mind over mind is less 
rather than conspicuous; and in the faithful per- | supreme than over the forms of the material crea- 
formance of the arduous duties of a Professor, be- | tion. 
stowed npon his country his learning and his ener-| What would have been the condition of the 
gies. Short as was his life, and unexpectedly as| world, at any former era, but for the Jight which 
it closed, President Dew deserved the wide-spread | beamed from a few heroic spirits. What is the 
lamentation uttered at his untimely death, for there | progress of society in any age, but the trinmph of 
was removed a dignified and profound scholar; an | individual mind, fashioning it to his own convic- 
accomplished and able Professor ; an enterprising |tions. A Bacon and a Milton, a Newton and a 
and spotless citizen. Shakspeare, have shown as well that there is no 
A free commonwealth above all others should ||imit to the power of intellect to fashion and to 
be distinguished by a sound, enlightened public | mould, as that there is none to the progress of dis- 
opinion. An opinion founded upon definite per-|covery. The epochs of the world mark but the 
ceptions. fixed in the national faith. It may exist | accession of a new impulse. from the ascension of 
withoat any higher degree of intellectual cul-|a master mind. All great reforms have had their 
tare than is within the reach of the whole commu- | beginning in the earnest efforts of an intrepid leader. 
nity, and which it is the duty of the State to sup-| Why then should it be doubted, that a reformation 
ply the means of attaining. It is but another name| more pervading and elevated than the world has 
for the faithful and honest manner in which the | yet witnessed. is within the power of mind to ef- 
mass of society is accustomed to inquire and to|fect—a mind fired by a holy zeal to awaken the 
decide. Tostate it in another form, it is the moral | race to a true conception of its moral and spiritual 
habit of society, as exhibited by a reverence for| relations; and fitted for the high achievement, as 
what is true and immutable; that which leads a|alone man can be, by heaven-born illumination. 
people to approve whatever is safe and beneficent ;| It cannot be questioned that the current opinions of 
and to condemn what is meretricious and a snare |an age, the sentiments that prevail, the taste which 
to popular vanity. distinguishes it, are mainly determined by its lit- 
The importance of such a public opinion can-|erary class. It is the influence of this class which 
not be mistaken. It cannot be otherwise than | determines the direction of the common mind ; nor 
in the highest degree important that a free|that alone. but the force and strength of the cur- 
people should be considerate and conscientivus.|rent. This is a class which finds a market ever 





In countries where the protection of the State, and|ready to admire the fashion of its fabrics. It is 
the nurture of its maltiplied interests, rest upon |infiuential to purify or to demoralize ; to beget a 
distinct and independent orders, it may not be ab- | taste and faculty for what is true, permanent, soand, 
solutely essential that the citizens generally should | or for what is frivolous, effeminate, gross. 

be virtnous and intelligent. The State may be Nothing is more important thana spirit of popular 
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caution and distrust. A habit of trying whatsoever 
concerns the state by fixed and immutable stand- 
ards. Yet all know that the opposite of this wise 
spirit of caution and distrust may be engendered 
among us, Whatever may be thought of our ex- 
emption trom it now or heretofore. And that in 
place of the manly and dignified bearing, before 
which demagogues would be abashed, there may 
spring up an indolent and criminal credulity which 
any charlatan may abuse. A state of the public 
mind, in such fatal contrast with its original dignity 
and force, as that the little which will remain of 
its former self, may be the melancholy retention 
of a vocabulary after its meaning has been aban- 
doned or perverted. Who that honorsthe Ameri- 
ean character, honorable it truly is for its giant 
energies and massive weight,—Who that honors 
our glorious institutions, and would transmit them 
in all their excellence to future times,—Who that 
honors our heroic age, and venerates the memory 
of its illustrious founders, does not yearn to warn 
his countrymen against parasites and demagogues. 
An American citizen should respect himself too 
much to mistake the adulation which would flatter 
his vices for regard; and be tov proud to be be- 
trayed by his vanity. 

Literary men, as before intimated, are especially 
important in a free republic. They are important 
for the reasons that education is important ;—not 
that they supply its place, but for the controlling in- 
fluence they exert in determining its character and 
extent. A low state of education and a vicious 
public taste, or the reverse, will prevail, avcording 
as the literary class is more or less distinguished by 
sound learning and elevation of character—as it 
consists of idle theorists and pedants, or of original 
and profound thinkers—as it is frivolous and effem- 
inate, or strenuous and manly,—as it is satisfied 
to be conspicuous, regardless of purity and force, 
or as it is animated by a proud conception of its diz- 
nity, prizing alone the admiration won by its merits. 

It isalamentable error to suppose that inferior men 
are equal to the cares of a free State. The conse- 
quences of such a delusion are more mischievons 
than the evils of mal-administration—great as such 
evils are or may be. The tone of the public mind 
is let down, and wisdom stripped of its honor, by 
the idea that it is not indispensabie in the concerns 
of government. Mediocrity will content the am- 
bitions, when nothing beyond is deemed necessary 
for office. 

Then the cheapening of office, by lowering 
its standards, multiplies the number of aspirants. 
to the disparagement of private stations. The 
old Chancellor who directed his son to note the 
little wisdom with which the world was govern- 
ed, uttered it not in commendation, but in scorn. 
A free citizen ought to be superior to the weakness 
of permitting the places of government to usurp in 
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for which they were instituted. That is to be 
blinded and ensnared by his own creations. And 
equally should he be above the weakness, alike 
offensive to self-respect and fatal to good govern- 
ment, of permitting incompetency to intrude its 
feebleness into stations where mediocrity is never 
safe, nor the highest wisdom always secure from 
error. 

A free State is always in danger, from party 
violence, of having its welfare mistaken or neg- 
lected, if it escape with its institutions and its 
honor. Political parties in themselves are not an 
evil; but then they are innocent only when the 
means they employ, and the ends at which they 
aim, are fair, just, consistent with those primary 
obligations which are beyond the power of combi- 
nations to release or annul. The danger from par- 
ties is their proneness to abuse, and the facility 
with which they degenerate into faction. They 
may and do originate in honest differences of opin- 
ion concerning questions which do and must arise ; 
and itis alike natural and commendable in either to 
endeavor to impress its own on the common belief. 
This is all fair and characteristic of a manly and 
independent people. It is the reverse of this pic- 
ture, which itis humiliating to contemplate. Par- 
ties intent upon dominion regardless of means, and 
that deem any sacrifice better than defeat. The 
safety of a people is in their moderation—the doe 
appreciition of what is respectable, true, venerable 
—in their reverence for what is sacred, and their 
abhorrence of whatever is ignoble and discreditable. 
But party violence is engaged in extinguishing 
every sentiment and motive favorable to popular 
virtue. Jt is essentially false—false to the duties 
of patriotism—to all which concerns the true wel- 
fare and glory of the State—false to the elevation 
of the common mind—false even to confederates 
and dupes. Yet hateful as party violence is, it is 
the infection which ever threatens a free State. 

But then it may be asked, what agency ean lit- 
erary men exert in moderating party violence ; and 
how can they preserve in the public mind those 
sentiments and principles of which all acknow- 
ledge the dignity and worth. It may be objected 
that literary men are not inaccessible to party bit- 
terness and strife; and that they. not less than 
humble names, may be destitute of genuine, unaf- 
fected concern for the public good. 

True, learning is notalways accompanied by gen- 
erous sentiments and good principles. Gified men 
are not unfrequently bad men, who abnse their influ- 
ence to the detriment of others as well as to their 
own disgrace. But such cases are rare, and in the 
higher walks of literature more unfreqnent than 
lower down, where pedants escape detection, and 
prove only that learning may be foiled of its ap- 
propriate fruit, in nourishing and confirming the 
inner light. Sound learning is affluent of generous 
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who have scaled its lofty summits are generally 
not less estimable fur their virtaes than distin- 
guished by their attainments. ‘They are not fault- 
less we know ; but infirm and liable to err as they 
are, how do their opposites compare with them, 
with reference to the value of their services and 
influence! If learned men be unsafe, what are 
pretenders and sciolists ! 

Then consider the influence of literary men on 
the literature of a country. Without literature, it 
will be conceded, a State is destitute of an essen- 
tial element of true greatness. It might be said, 
of every element, for the Society has never ex- 
isted which was refined. moral, or respected, that 
was destitute of a literature, at once elevated and 
diffused. Nay, the progress of a nation in devel- 
oping its natural advantages, and rendering them 
available, may be inferred from the state of its lit- 
erature. A State without it, whatever be its po- 
litical organization, is but a 


** Nation of slaves with tyranny debased, 
Their Maker’s image more than half effaced.” 


The treasures of knowledge, the powers of art, 
the triumphs of science, are as well the foundation 
as the indicia of social progress. They constitute, 
as has been well remarked, a permanent addition 
to the inheritance of mankind. 

Be it, that men of varied and profound acquire- 
ments are not above the infirmities of our nature, 
and that at times they fall into lamentable errors, 
yet, when not lust to every sense of honest fame, 
there springs even from their ruins a redeeming 
virtue. Society may be disappointed of its hopes, 
by the abuse or neglect of noble powers :—yet it 
is something to have beheld them, though it were 
in confusion only—Something to awaken a kin- 
dred spirit, happy in its superiority to the infirmi- 
ties of an unfortunate brother. Milton and Burke 
were of like passions with ourselves, which at 
times burnt fiercely ; but who would mar his grate- 
ful sense of their immortal labors by hunting out 
their foibles from the oblivion to which their vir- 
tues have consigned them. Let me not be misun- 
derstood. | am making no apology for the follies 
or the vices of the wise ; bat answering only the 
suggestion of sloth and feebleness, in a vain attempt 
to blunt the consciousness of painful imbecility. 
The demand upon which we insist is for a high 
order of intellectual attainment ever ambitious of 
higher advances; a demand audible in the earnest 
vigils of an unsophisticated public yearning for more 
and more intelligence ; and it would not be more 
unreasonable to omit to plant and sow, through fear 
of an untimely frost, than to neglect the moral requi- 
sition, because eminent endowments are sometimes 
perverted and abused. 

Aye, the demand is for a literary class, stinted 
neither in numbers, nor in rank—breathing the pure 
spirit of its order, and kindling into ardor from large 
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companionship. Without it, however blest in other 
respects, society is occupied with matters which 
are narrow, ephemeral, paltry, to the neglect of 
those which are permanent and ennobling. Ina 
word, without such a class, there can be no pure, 
sound, national literature. But with it, we shall 
have a literature so far national, as it ought to be 
affected by what is peculiar and a credit to our coun- 
try, teeming with the affluence of foreign and in- 
digenous treasure— National, we may hope, in this, 
that it will awake the citizen to a vivid sense of 
the inseparable connection of his country’s destiny 
with the observance of moral and religious duty ; 
and reflect. as with the distinctness of a mirror, 
the unchangeable truth, that, as civil liberty has its 
origin in the mind, so by the mind must it be de- 
fended and preserved. 


MR. RIVES’ ADDRESS. 


While I concur in the general opinion of the 
design and intention of Mr. Rives’ speech before 
the Alumni of the University of Virginia, and also 
of its general merits, yet there are some serious 
errors in it, to which I think attention ought to be 
called—errors which must seriously impair the 
value of the discourse with all persons who think for 
themselves, and are not carried away by authority 
and elegant declamation. 

In the first place, in the unlimited laudation of 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. R. has rather perverted the use 
of history than drawn from it the stern lesson of 
truth, for the instruction of his hearers and read- 
ers. The time-honored maxim “ Fiat justitia” is 
well known. I only want to do justice—and if pos- 
sible to do, even though but a little, to prevent the 
weight of Mr. R’s name and eloquence from doing 
injustice. I do not speak at all in reference to 
Mr. Jefferson's politics, but entirely to his moral 
and intellectual character; and to his well known 
principles and opinions on the subject of religion ; 
and the influence these principles had upon his 
happiness, as also upon his reputation. 

[do not deny Mr. Jefferson very great abili- 
ties—nor generous amiability of disposition—nor 
patriotism. But still I think his own writings will 
bear me out in the assertion, that by the principles 
and opinions which he adopted on one most impor- 
tant subject he made utter shipwreck of his happi- 
piness, and moreover prepared the virus which will 
utterly destroy his reputation and influence. And 
instead of his latter days being filled with “ august 
recollections,” there is abundant evidence that they 
were very much clouded by gloomy appre}:-nsions, 
and by mortifications which caused him great and 
almost continual pain—a pain which he says him- 
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into the ears of his friends. And his history af- | 
fords a striking and impressive example to the | 
moralist, of the perfect and absolute certainty with ; 
which error punishes its disciples and vataries. | 
If the christian religion ever had an enemy that it 
might fear, it was Mr. Jefferson. More popular 
than Hume and more temperate and skilful than 
Voltaire, in this country at least he has done more | 
to injure religion than any person who ever lived | 
im it. 

Now, while casting such unmeasured odinm on 
the French philosophers, why does Mr. R. make | 
such an honorable and distinguished exception of 
Mr. Jefferson? If any one thing may be asserted 


more positively than another about Mr. J., it is his| 


unmixed love for, and his admiration of France| 





and especially of French philosophy. No follower | 
of Voltaire or of the Eneyclopedists ever embraced | 
more fully than he did their opinions of the untruth | 


' 


of the christian religion—the perfectibility of hu- | 
man nature. and the equality and infinite advance- | 
ment of human society. Like them he attributed | 
almost all the evils of suciety to religion, its min- | 
isters and abuses, which he always classes together. 
The christian religion he habitually calls “ our su- 
perstition,” and the christian ministry “its hiero- 
phants.” In his writings he uniformly represents 
the preachers of the christian religion as the most 
artful, designing, unprincipled and dangérous class 
of men in the community. All I contend for is, 
that these erroneous opinions wrought in him all 
the evil and misery they produced in the French 
philosophers. Many of the French philosophers, 
especially D°’Alembert, were amiable men, and 
and in point of character, both moral and intellec- 
tual, could bear a very favorable comparison with 
Mr. Jefferson; and the influence they exerted on 
the world is the best evidence of their learning 
and abilities. Why then hold them up as warn- 
ings to posterity, and in the same breath give their 
warmest friend and co-laborer such a different 
character? I do not see the justice of this, and 
when Mr. R. undertook the dignified office of con- 
sulting the records of History and reporting its 
dicta to his confiding audience, he should not have 
suffered personal feeling, or national pride to blind 
his perceptions, and make him suppress some of 
its teachings. 


Bat again; not only has Mr. R. been thus incon- 
siderately partial to Mr. Jefferson, but he has also 
been unjust to Strafford. By what law or canon 
of character can Strafford be classed with Buck- 
ingham ? Buckingham, famous for nothing but his 
wit and profligacy,—and his wit is altogether of a 
frivolous and licentious character; and Strafford, 
one of the wisest, sternest, most courageous men 
that England—prolific in all that is great—has ever 
produced. Here is the character of Buckingham 





self he sometimes tried to assuage by pouring it|as drawn by Dryden, and acknowledged by all 


| his course. 


‘admire his courage and eloquence. 
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to 
de as just as it is severe :— 


‘** Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by starts and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking ; 


Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
. * . * 


Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, 


He had his jest and they had his estate. 
* - * * 


Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left.” 


Now remember the character of Strafford. We 
may differ from him in opinions of government and 
policy. We may in very many things condemn 
We may admit that in his govern- 
ment he was often arbitrary, and that on one well 
known occasion, while Deputy of Ireland, he was 
cruel and even sanguinary. [But still for all these 
itis impossible not to respect his character and 
So much in- 
deed did his enemies fear him, that until they got 
him out of the way, they hardly hoped for success 
in their revolutionary schemes. Nor did Charles 
]. feel his throne sensibly shake under him 
‘until he had weakly and wickedly betrayed this 
his best and ablest friend. Nor is there one sin- 
gle thing connected with the Rebellion, which has 
done so much to injure the reputation of the Par- 
liamentary leaders as the manner in which they 
destroyed Strafford. And it is hard to find—in any 
language—a finer specimen of manly and dignified 
eloquence than his defence of himself—a defence 
conducted too under every possible disadvantage. 
And after having defended himself in a way and 
with a spirit and wisdom that astonished his pow- 
ful enemies—and that excites admiration in every 
reader—he then met his death not likea Philosopher, 
(for Philosophers have never been famous for courage 
on such occasions,) but like a Christian—and when 
he died, friend and foe acknowledged that there was 
severed the best head that sat upon any pair of 
English shoulders. And if it be unjast to class 
Strafford with Buckingham, it is still more so to 
nickname him a Sejanus. 

There are some other instances in which Mr. 
R. has been unjust in his decision, and unlucky in 
his examples. Butl skip over those to come to- 
ward the conclusion of his Discourse—where with 
some. indignation toward those who differ from 
him, and a charge against them of being libellous 
and blasphemous, and with a high tone of moral 
and virtuous feeling himself, he asserts as com- 
plete a fallacy as can well be found in any res- 
pectable author. In the beginning of one of his 
latter paragraphs, he says, ‘* But can it be that in 
jshe moral government of the world by infinite 
goodness and justice, blood and slaughter, impiety 
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and crime are ever the NECESSARY means of im- 
provement and reform.” Mr. R. well knows the 
different definitions given to the word ** necessity,” 
a3 it is used in a popular, or philosophic sense. 
Now, in which sense does he here use it! If he 
means to use it in its strict and philosophic sense, 
and ask if infinite goodness and justice have no 


other resources than blood and slaughter by whieh | 


to accomplish their object—he merely announces a 
truism. But why limit the attributes of Deity to 
goodness and justice ? or again, why substitute the 
word improvement for revolution—and thus by one 
dash of the pen change the question le was dis- 
cussing t But to leave these and come directly to 
his proposition. 
reform ? 


Is not vinlence necessary to every 
And can there be any reformation, or, 
which is the same thing, any radical improvement 
which affects a whole nation without revolution ¢ 
And do not blood and slaughter. impiety and crime 
invariably accompany every revolution? Canany 
one point to any revolution or reformation, in an- 
cient or modern times, recorded in sacred or pro- 
fane history, which has been unattended by blood 
and slaughter? And that which has uniformly and 
invariably happened on all such occasions every 
where, and in every nation for six thousand years, 
I am disposed to think is very nearly if not quite 
necessary. An effect so certain cannot happen 
without an adequate cause. Whether the word 
“ necessity” is the exact word descriptive of that 
cause | do not undertake to say. But this I say, 
that Mr. R. cannot proscribe it as vehemently and 
in as unqualified terms as he has done, without 
running into some of the errors of the French Phi- 
losophers themselves—nor without casting reflec- 
tion—certainly inconsistent with his present office 
of moral teacher—on the wisdom and power, if not 
also on the goodness and justice of the Deity, in 
permitting these evils and miseries always and 
every where to afflict nations on such occasions. 
o e. U 
Halifax, Va. 


Notices of New @Works. 


We find upon our table a number of new works, at once 
valuable and interesting, and published in the most elegant 
manner. But being disabled, by indisposition, from wri- 
ting much, and being unwilling to delay the appearance of 
the Messenger any longer, we must avail ourselves of the 
critiques of others, so far as we can conscientiously do so, 
from an examination of the works which we have received. 


Mopesn Painters. By a graduate of Oxford. Wiley 

§ Putnam. New York. 1847. 

This very handsome volume is devoted to an original and 
philosophical examination of the principles of Art, especi- 
ally as applied to Landscape painting, of which the author 
deems Turner the great modernmaster. The author pushes 


New Works. 
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some of his views rather to extremes; but bis work still 
merits the following commendation, from the * North Brit- 
ish Review.” 

“ This is a very extraordinary and avery delightful book, 
full of truth and goodness, of power and beauty. If ge- 
nius may be considered, (and it is as serviceable a defini- 
tion as is current,) that power by which one wan produces 
for the use or the pleasure of his fellow-men, sometining at 
once new and true, then have we here its unmistakable 
jand inestimable handiwork. Let our readers take our word 
| for it, and read these volumes thoroughly, giving themselves 
up to the guidance of this most original thinker, and most 
}attractive writer, and they will find not only that they are 
richer in true knowledge, and quickened in pure and heav- 





enly affections, but they will open their eyes upon a new 
| world—walk under an ampler heaven, and breathe a divi- 
| ner air.” 
We received the work, we think, through Nash g Wood- 
| house. 
| 
| The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered in Relation 
to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M. D., author 
of ** Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind.” Harper 
& Brothers. 
“* We are very glad to see a good American reprint of this 
admirable work. 





It is just the book to set men right in re- 
gard to many mental phenomena on which their minds have 
been running wild, under the teachings of Phresvlogy, 
Mesmerism, and other like vagaries. The author is a man 
of profound science, butan humble believer in revelation, and 
as he admits that some things are to be received by faith, 
he attempts no explanation of what our limited faculties do 
not allow us to comprehend. With this limitation, he 
makes clear to every comprehension most of the psycho- 
logical phenomena usually regarded as mysterious, in the 
plainest and most satisfactory way. The apparent abstruse 
title of the Look may lead some, perhaps, to think it a mere 
metaphysical treatise, not to be understood by common read- 
ers, but this is not the fact—it contains very little that can- 
not be understood by any reader, and it is as amusing as it 
is instructive, abounding in eurious facts, illustrative of 
the author's views and doctrines. ‘This work is intimately 
connected with another by the same author on the * Use of 
the Body in Relation to the Mind,” a reprint of whieh was 
recently issued from the same press. Taken together, they 
form the most perfect treatise on these sul)jects in our lan- 
guage, and should be read by every one who cares to know 
anything of the imperishable part of his own nature. The 
volume now before us forms the XX Vth. of Harper’s well 
selected and beautifully printed New Miscellany of Popu- 
lar Sterling Literature."—Lit. World. 
Call on Drinker & Morris. 





The Good Genius that turned everything into Gold ; or, the 
Queen Bee of the Mugic Dress: A Christmas Fairy Tale. 
By the Brothers Mayhew. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1847. 


‘‘In a recent number we alluded to a new and beautiful 
series of juvenile books commenced by Harper & Brothers, 
under the title of “ The Fireside Library.” They have all 
the appearance of the first class of London works in the 
same department—hbeing printed with large, clear type, and 
bound in illuminated covers, and with gilt edges. Another 
number has appeared since our notice. It is an imagina- 
tive story, fitted to win and impress the imagination of 
childhood, and at the same time afford a useful moral lesson. 
As guides to taste as well as conduct, these elegant little 
volumes are worthy of the attention of parent. and teach- 
ers. They are such a decided improvement upon similar 
books, that we cannot do otherwise than praise their ap- 
pearance, and commend them to general favor.” — Lat . Wor. 





[For other Notices see 3rd page of Cever.} 
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